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Drawings by Sir Christopher Wren. 







ALR CHRISTOPHER 
WREN’S drawings, pre- 
served in the library of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
are known to all interested 
in the biography of the 
great English architect, 
though known only by hear- 
say : few of our readers are 
likely to have seen them ; 
and better knowledge of 
them is much to be de- 
sired. Such particulars as 
we are able to give from a 
recent examination, there- 
fore, may be welcome. 
Mr. Elmes, indeed, refers 
to the drawings in his well- 
known volume on the life 


extracts from the manu- 
script matter in the same 
collection, including re- 


however, to a list which he had contri- 
buted some years earlier, or in 1812, to 
the “General Chronicle” ; and which 
was the result of an examination in the year 
1807, occupying three or four days. That list, 
and the comments and particulars interspersed, 
should be looked at by any future biographer. 
Although the services of Mr. Elmes are not to 
be lightly spoken of, there is still need of the 
adequate memoir of one respecting whose life, 
and whose influence on our art, much has been 


was a periodical of short existence, and is not 
likely to be found in many architects’ libraries ; 
and the volumes of that work in the library 
of the British Museum, are imperfect, or do 
not include the portion of the publication 
wherein the list appeared. Those, however, 
who may be able to procure access to the draw- 
ings at Oxford, will find the printed list cut from 
a number of the “General Chronicle,” bound 
in the copy of Mr. Elmes’s memoir which there 
is in the same library of All Souls’ ; and they 
will also find manuscript catalogues, old and 
new, more or less imperfect and at variance. 
The drawings themselves, in several cases, bear 
memoranda, chiefly in pencil, which appear to 
have been made, at the time of the inspection, 
by the Rev. Mr. Gutch, late librarian of the 
college, and editor of the “Oxford Annals” 
of Anthony & Wood, and should have been 
erased,—or rather not made at all; for, we 
can speak to the difficulty which results from 
them. The printed list, however, we take as 
representing the best information to be derived 
from the combined labours of Mr. Elmes and 
Mr. Gutch; and though we have notes of 
many features of interest in the drawings, 
which are not mentioned in it, we found its 
general accuracy, as well as grounds for opinions 
which Mr. Elmes expresses on the se sat om 
of a considerable portion of the collection,— 
established wherever time permitted us com- 
parison and minute inspection. 

Subsequent to the preparation of the matter 
of this article, we called to mind that some 
notice of drawings by Wren had been given 
many years ago at the Institute of British 
Architects. efforts, however, to refresh 
recollection from printed records of proceedings 
of the Institute were unavailing. We were 
about to conclude that no paper had been read 
—at least, on the drawings at Oxford, when we 
came to a rough list of some of the early 
papers, and, after a long search, discovered the 
title of a MS. which was subsequently found. 
The paper, which is by Mr. Gutch, the architect, 
son of the late librarian of All Souls’, is dated 


/more than the three first volumes. 
of Wren, and gives some 


Feb. 16, 1836, and is entitled “ Some Account 
of the original Drawings and Designs by Inigo 
Jones, Sir C. Wren, and James Gibbs, pre- 
served at Oxford ; with two Catalogues and 
Remarks thereon by James Elmes, Esq., archi- 
tect.” The list of Wren’s drawings appears to 
be the same (copied in MS.) as that in the 
“General Chronicle.” The paper includes 
some extracts from the “ Athenze Oxoniensis” 
relating to the biography of the three eminent 
architects, besides the particulars of the draw- 
ings by Jones and Gibbs. There ought to be 
a perfect catalogue in print of all papers 
that have been contributed to the Institute. 
The drawings altogether, at All Souls’, 
attributed to Wren, must amount to more than 
300 in number, and are now contained in five 
folio volumes. They were formerly in port- 
folios, as presented by Sir William Blackstone, 
to the college ; but they were mounted on 
drawing-paper, and bound, in 1800, having 
been previously much injured through frequent 
inspection. There are, however, in two of the 
volumes, still some loose drawings. 


are, we should say, hardly any of them Wren’s ; 
and many of this number are landscape 
sketches. Mr. Elmes makes mention of no 
The new 
arrangement in 1800, is spoken of by Mr. 


Elmes as having been “according to the cata- | 


logue in the middle of the first volume.” A 








large number even of the drawings in the three 


though, under any aspect, the collection can 
include a very small proportion of the 
drawings that must have been made by Wren 
or his pupils. Some of the drawings we 
saw may be by Hawksmoor, who designed a 
considerable portion of the new buildings at 
All Souls’. We should not be surprised to 
find many drawings by Wren in other libraries 
at Oxford, or at Cambridge. As numbered, 
there are 270 drawings and MSS. together, in 


the three volumes, viz., 110 in the first volume, 
left unsaid in print. The “General Chronicle” 


109 in the second, and 51 in the third. Those 
of which the authorship may be considered 


pretty certain, are, we should say, about half, 
the number in the first volume, nearly all those | 


in the second, and perhaps half those in the 
third. 
tion, which is in the second volume, relates to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, to several of the City 
churches, to the mausoleum intended to have 
been erected at Windsor, to Charles I. and a 
proposed statue, and to a design for Winchester 


Castle, for Charles II. ; whilst elsewhere may | 


be found drawings and a report referring to 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, the 
plan for the rebuilding of London after the 
Great Fire, and designs for the Monument. 
In the second volume, also, under No.9, is the 
original warrant under the sign manual of 
Charles II., dated 14th May, 1675, for re- 
building St. Paul’s according to designs which 
follow in the volume. The warrant is given in 
the “ Parentalia,” as well as in the memoir by 
Mr. Elmes, where, also, there is a slight 


account of these particular designs, with some | 


reference to the progressive changes and great 
discrepancies which they exhibit, and the 
growth of the present grand result. Though 
obviously wanting many stages of that growth, 
which further research probably would supply, 
they deserve some attention, and a more par- 
ticular account than has been given of them. 

Great and very proper care is taken of the 
whole collection by the present authorities of 
the college. Every facility consistent with 
preservation of the drawings, we are assured 
would be afforded on proper application, to 
those having time to spare. The present notice 
is given merely to direct the researches of 
others, and to add information to that which is 
accessible, or has appeared in print. We have 
not space for a list. 

In the first volume we find plans of the 
campanile of Christ Church College, Oxford, and 
of several private residences and suites of 
rooms, including apartments at Windsor, Ken- 
sington, St. James's, Whitehall, and the House 
of Lords, and houses for the Duchess of Mon- 


The con- | 
tents of these two volumes, the fourth and fifth, | 


The most interesting part of the collec- | 


raouth, Lord Allaston, Lord Sunderland, and 
Lord Newcastle. Some of these are distinctly 
attributed to Wren’s own hand by Mr. Elmes, 
whilst questioning the authenticity of many of 
the other drawings. 

Looking at the execution of the drawings in 
the collection generally, most of them are in 
ink outlined, and sometimes slightly washed ; 
but some are in pencil. Several are coloured. 
Amongst those which are most likely to be 
Wren’s, are some with writing upon them, 
which should be examined by those practised 
in the identification of hands. In No. 32, the 
council-chamber, audience-room, and drawing- 
room, at St. James’s Palace, of which Mr. 
Elmes, has said “ drawn by Sir Christopher,” 
the walls are outlined and hatched in brown 
ink, and the writing is in a flourishing hand. 
Many of the drawings, though made obviously 
without some of the tools and appliances which 
are now used, are well executed ; and many of 
them reminded us of the French manner of 
minute and carefully stippled drawing, rather 
than of the present manner of English 
architects. 

The plan (No. 7, in the volume) for rebuilding 
London after the fire of 1666, showing also the 
|connection of the new streets and the old, we 
| suppose can be regarded as the original of the 
|engraving which was published by the House 
of Commons (28th July, 1800), in a report on 
| Improvement of the Port of London, and of 
| the subsequent publication by Mr. Elmes. It 





ports and estimates ; but | volumes, are regarded by the same authority would, however, be desirable that the original 
he gives no list of them in that} as not genuine: the remainder of the collec-| plan, whether at Oxford or elsewhere, should 
G volume, or sufficient account of | tion, however, includes matter of great interest | be certified as authentic. There are several 

their general character. He refers, | and unquestionable value and authenticity: | copies varying from one another, in the 


library of the British Museum. The dis- 

crepancy is generally as to the position for the 
| City Halls; that is to say whether they should 

be on the river-side, or grouped about the 
| Exchange. No. 8 in the same volume, is a 

rough plan of the streets after the fire; and 
| No. 101 is a copy of the first-named plan, cut 
| out, to show only the new buildings. 

The drawings are of every kind,—general 
drawings, and details both of ornament and 
fittings. A design for a drawing-room at 
Whitehall (85), has appended to it a letter as 
follows, but not addressed :— 

‘* May it please your lordship to consider of the 
memorandum mentioned in the enclosed paper 
(most of which being pressing), and be pleased to 
recommend the same to the rest of your lord- 
ships.” 

The drawings and MS. matter, relating to 
the library of ‘lrinity College, Cambridge, form 
the most interesting feature in the first volume. 
There is also exhibited in several drawings, 
a design for a senate-house and library for the 
University. The drawings for the Trinity 
College library include a design—not executed, 
—which, on a circular plan, is not very diffe- 
rent in character from the present reading-room 
of the British Museum. The numbers follow- 
ing (44 to 51), with the plan of the site 
(43), seem to correspond with what is now 
built. No. 44 is the explanation of the draw- 
ings: but it is not signed. The sheet No. 45, 
shows half the back-front next the river, and 
half the longitudinal section: No. 46 shows Ist, 
a plan of the substructure and cloister ; 2nd, 
the plan of the library and arrangement of the 
shelves ; and 3rd, the front next the court with 
the pavilions for the stairs; No. 47 is the 
transverse section ; No. 48, a perspective view 
of a stool and table; and No. 49, a sketch of the 
cleasses of the library; whilst Nos. 50 and 51 
show other parts at large. Most of these are 
well drawn. The explanation has been given by 
Mr. Elmes, but with the spelling modernized ; 
and as the document is interesting, and we 
have copied some parts of it from the original, 
our readers may be glad to have these as they 
were written. 

We have printed words erased in the MS. in 
smaller type, and the corrections over them. 


“ § A building of that consideration you goe 
about deserves good care in the designe, and able 
workemen to performe it, and that he who takes the 
generall management upon him may have a pro- 

inside & outside 
spect of the whole & make all parts , corresponde 
well together. to this end I have comprissed the 
whole designe in 6 figures. 
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Fig. I. 

Shewes halfe the groundplot of the Substruc- 
tion, Cloister, & first flightes of the Stairecases. 
I have chosen middle pillars & a double porticoe 
& lightes outward rather than a middle wall, as 
being the same expence, more gracefull, & accord- 
ing to the manner of the auncients who made 
double walkes (with three rowes of pillars or two 
rowes & a wall) about the forum. 

Fig. II. 

Shewes halfe the groundplot of the upper floor, 
the entrances from the stairecases & the disposi- 
tion of the shelves both along the walls & break- 
ing out from the walls. w* must needes prove 
very convenient & gracefull, & the best way for 
the Students will be to have a little square table 
in each Celle with 2 chaires. The necessity of 
bringing windowes & dores to answer to the old 
building leaves two square places at the endes & 
4 lesser Celles not to study in but to be shut up| 
with some neat Lattice dores for archives. 


Fig. III. 

Shewes the face of the building next the court | 

with the pavillions for the stairecases & the | 
they 
sections of the old buildings where , joyne to the 
new. I chose a double order rather than a single, 
because a single order must either have been | 
mutilated in its members or have been very ex- 
pensive, & if performed would not have agreed 
with the lownesse of the porches w“ would have 
been too darke & the solids too grosse for the 
openings. I have given the appearance of arches 
as the order required fair and lofty: but I have 
of the Library 
layd the fioor, upon the impostes, w*" answer to 
the pillars in the cloister & the levells of the old 
floores, & have filled the Arches with relieves of | 
stone, where if you please you maye of w* I have seen 
the effect abroad in good building, & I assure 
you where porches are lowe with flat ceelings is 
would be 

infinitely more gracefull than lowe arches , and 
is much more eyre open & pleasant, nor need 
the mason freare [sic| the performance because 
the Arch discharges the weight, & I shall direct 
him in a firme manner of executing the designe. 
By this contrivance the windowes of the Library 


rise high & give place for the deskes against the 
walls, and being high may be afforded to be large 
& being wide may have stone mullions & the 
glasse pointed w*" after all inventions is the only 
durable way in our climate for a publique build- 
ing, where care must be had that snowe drive not 


- ; frontispiece 
in. I have given noe other ee to the 


according to an ancient example 
midle than statues, because in this case I find 
anything else impertinent, the entrances being 
endwaies & the roofe not suiting it. This may 
be don if you please, you may make the three 
8 ater 

middle Arches with, columnes & the rest with 
pilasters of a third or stn of their module diameter, 
w°® will save some charge in stone, but it is best 
as it is designed.” 

After describing Fig. IV., the document re- 
ferring to Fig. V., and speaking of the library, 
says :— 

“if the middle ally were paved Of the Library 
were ee with small marbles you would much 

or 


the present getting out the worke & be pleased to 
transmit them to me again & I shall copy out 
partes of them at large more proper for the use 
of the workmen and give you a careful estimate 
of the charge, & returne you again the originall 
designes, for in the handes of the Workemen they 
will soon be soe defaced that they will not be able 
from them to pursue the worke to a conclusion. 
I have made a cursory estimate & it is not that 
at w*" you will grumble as not exceeding the 
charge proposed.” 

The date of this library has been variously 
given, as before and after the date of the Fire 
of London: but a quotation from the chronology 
of Wren’s life and works derived from the 
Lansdowne MSS. would seem to settle the 
point. It is :— 

“1677—1680, ‘ Bibliothecam magnificam col- 
legii incepit, S.S. Trinitatis Cantobrigia, et 
erexit.’ ” 

In the second volume, there are about forty 
of the drawings connected with the building of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, or the reparation of the 
old fabric. There is a ground-plan of the 
cathedral “before Inigo Jones’s portico,” as 
says the MS. catalogue, and carefully drawn on 
vellum. There are also, a “Sketch of a doom 
for St. Paul’s before 1666” in pencil, and 
resembling the dome of Sta. Maria at Florence ; 





a plan of one of the old Gothic piers of St. 
Paul’s, signed “C. Wren;” a “ Dian of the! 
intersection of the cross of the Church and the | 
proposed doom in the middle,” also signed,— | 
the angles being solid, with large niches, or four 
instead of eight arches ; a “ Plan of the pro- 
posed doom,” and “ Orthography of the doom 
and part of the old Church according to the 
same design.” Like the section which follows 
it in the catalogue, the “ Orthography” has a 
signature, “ C. Wren, 1666,” in small cha- 
racters, amongst the timbers of the roof. The 
design has, carried up to a great height, a gilt 
pine-apple hollow termination, which is very 
ugly. In the section, the choir remains Gothic, 
whilst the nave is Corinthian. 
The appointment of architect to the new 
building, was made at the date named in the 
following, as we find it in Mr. Elmes’s recent 
work “ Sir Christopher Wren and his Times” 
(8vo., London, 1852). 
“1673 [Nov". 12] Architectus et commis- 
sionarius ad wdificandum novam basilicam Dvi 
Pauli Lond. per mandatum regis sub magno 
sigillo, ex mandato. R.’” 

After which there is :— 

“*1675. Nove basilica Dvi Paule Lon. primum 
posuit Lapidem.’” 
But at what date he entirely condemned the 
great tower of the old building is not clear, at 
least from the documentsand authorities imme- 
diately before us. It appears, however, that he | 
had, anterior to the occurrence of the Fire, pro- | 
posed the removal, and that of the parts of the 
old building adjacent to the tower, saying that 
the whole were “such a heap of deformities, 
that no judicious architect will think it cor- | 
rigible by any expense that can be laid out | 
upon the dressing it, but that it will still | 
remain unworthy the rest of the work, infirm 








consult , the quiet of the place, & for the|& tottering.” 
cleanesse of the books from dust, the Celles may | the inner corners of the cross, to render the 


be floored with wainscote,” 
and further,— 
“the cornices divide the ceeling into three 
large 
rowes of , square pannellis answering the pilasters 
w*" will proove the best fret because in a long 
roome it gives the most agreeable perspective.” 


And as to Fig. VI, transverse section, it 
says as to the king-post roof,— 


“] have given the ancient forme of roofe w 
the experience of all ages hath found the surest, 


noe other is to be trusted without doubling the 
thicknesses of the walles. The Statues will be a 
noble ornament, they are supposed of plaister, 


there are Flemish artists that doe them cheape. 


I suppose you have good masons, how ever I sembles the present plan ; but the western 
would willingly take a farther paines to give all | Pottico is decastyle, has internal columns like 
the mouldings in great, wee are scrupulous in small|those of the Pantheon, and projects three 
matters & you must pardon us, the Architects | Columns from the face of the wall ; whilst the 
are as great pedants as Criticks or Heralds.|north and south entrances have recessed por- 
And therefore if you approve the designes let|ticos. In the “Orthography of the west end, 


the mason take his measures 


Opie be taken of them , a8 much as is necessary for|of columns—to a portico resembling that by 


He proposed “ by cutting off 


middle part into a spacious rotunda, with a 
cupola or hemispherical roof; and upon this 
cupola for the outward ornament, a lantern 
with a spiring top to rise proportionably, but 
not to that unnecessary height of the former 
spire. 

This proposal does not seem to have been 
approved of by Wren’s employers, at the 
period preceding the Fire. What has been 
quoted, however, will serve to show how he 
arrived at one of the designs which we are 
about to mention, and how different the pre- 
sent dome is from designs which preceded it. 

No. 10 in the volume of drawings, is an 
“Tenographical Plan of the church.” It re- 





with a doom & spire,” there is only one order 





Inigo Jones ; and there is a lofty spire on a 
dome; there are also sections of this; and 
another drawing shows the same idea—the 
spire much resembling that of St. Bride’s 
Church. Amongst the other drawings, is a 
plan (16) slightly different from the approved 
plan ; a sketch in pencil (18) for a screen and 
organ ; some sketches of the interior; and 
what are called in the MS. catalogue, designs 
“for the centering of the present cupola,” Oe 
are ordinary plans of the octagon and cupola, 
No. 21 is called “Sir Christopher Wren’s 
favourite design for St. Paul’s, 1673,” on what 
authority it does not appear. It “resembles 
the model,” as Mr. Elmes says, “ but it is a 
perfect square, with quarter-circle angles,” In 
four or five drawings following No. 21, the 
dome is represented as in the model. In 
another design which we should hardly think 
belongs to St. Paul’s, there is a termination 
somewhat similar to that of the tower of 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury. In some of the 
other drawings, the variations from the pre- 
sent design are chiefly in points of detail, as b 
the arrangement of the northern entrance with 
steps as those of the south, the omission of 
rusticated work, or (if the MS. catalogue 
have not misled us) the insertion of lucarne 
windows in the dome. 

The drawings of other churches, or designs, 
relate to Bow Church, St. Bride’s, St. Antholin’s ; 
St. Clement’s, Eastcheap ; Christchurch, New- 
Se St. Clement’s Danes, St. Bennet 

inch ; St. James's, Piccadilly ; and to the 
fittings of chapels, probably those of All Souls’, 
Oxford ; and Emanuel College, Cambridge. 
Some of the drawings are signed or marked 
“Chr. Wren,” or “C. Wren.” The designs for 
the Monument, with flames represented on the 
shaft somewhat after the manner of the 
Roman rostral columns, will be known to most 
architects. There is also a section of a design 
for a theatre ; but the authorship is doubtful. 

Nos. 91 to 93 are drawings preceded by an 
estimate, which has been published, of the 
design for the mausoleum elvuid spoken of ; 
and Nos. 94, 95, are the two designs for a 
statue. The whole appear to have been origi- 
nally stitched together as a book, and on the 
cover is written :- 

“ Mavsoteum Divi Carout Rear Marryris. 

Excogitatum anno Salutis 1678, 
de Mandato Serinissimi Regis Caroli Secundi, 
Consentaneo cum Votivis Inferioris Domus Par- 
liamenti suffragis ; 
at (eheu conditionem temporum !) 
nondum extructum.” 


The estimate is precise and minute ; but it is 
now well known. Mr. Elmes, in the “ General 
Chronicle,” says of the original :— 

“It is not inserted with the fair copies of the rest, 
as by his desire, but is a rough private copy, much 
scratched, interlined, and doubled; and is a very 
interesting document, in his own hand-writing, as 
it developes his mind, divested of the formality of 
a document for public inspection.” 


The mausoleum was to have been erected 
(according to a further endorsement in Wren’s 
hand), “at the east end of St. George’s Chapel, 
on the place where stands the little chapel 
(commonly called the Tomb House), in the 
middle of which was begun by Cardinal 
Wolsey a most magnificent tomb of copper-gilt, 
for King Henry the Eight, but never finished.” 
The design resembles that of the Radcliffe 
Library so much as to lead to the impression 
that Gibbs must have taken his idea from it. 
One of the designs for the monument within 
the Mausoleum is tinted as if for gilt copper, 
and the other with Indian ink. In one, Charles 
is represented in armour, borne upon a 
shield carried by figures, as of Hercules and 
Minerva, which stand upon a base, or block of 
stone, under which last are crushed four figures 
representing furies,and Murder,and Hypocrisy. 
It was subsequent to the proceedings for the 
Mausoleum, that Wren superintended the re- 
erection of Le Sceur’s statue, at Charing-cross, 
of which he designed the pedestal carved by 
Gibbons. There are also in the same volume, 
plans for extensive stabling and barracks. One 
(101), a plan “of barracks in Hyde-park, for 
1,000 horse,” shows what might be called the 





pavilion principle applied to stabling. 
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The third volume contains plans of apart-| another in the same church, supposed to be Earl} Mr. Planché read a paper on the Earls of 


ments in St. James’s Palace; of the Earl of 
Oxford’s house, St. James’s ; and the Duchess 
of Buckingham’s ; of the old record-rooms at 
Westminster ; and others, including sketches 
and plans of the House of Lords and buildings 
at Westminster, which are probably Hawks- 
moors. Amongst many drawings which there 
are of the Westminster School, there isa 
sketch of a new dormitory, like the building 
existing, which is marked, “ Examined 
July 14, 1718-19, C. W.” There are also 
drawings showing the relative situations of 
Old St. Paul’s, with Jones’s portico, and the 
present church, which latter is shorter, inclines 
more to the south-west, and has the inter- 
section of the cross more to the east. 





There are, doubtless, amongst the treasures 
of the Bodleian, and besides All Souls’, in 


libraries of the colleges, whether at Oxford or 


Cambridge, great stores of material for the | 
history of architecture, that have never been | 
fairly examined, We are not referring only to | 
what may befound, in Oxford, at Worcester 
College, relating to Inigo Jones; and in the) 
Radcliffe Library, to Gibbs. Whether in the! 
old loft at Merton, with its picturesque Eliza-| 
bethan furniture, or in the later built and | 
fitted library of Queen’s, to which additions | 
have been made under the direction of Mr. | 
Cockerell, it is impossible for one having any | 
mind for study and research, to help sighing | 
that in place of months, only hours can be 
spent over what must be in each case so rich a 
mine, as in the midst of associations the most 
conducive to study. 





BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT SHREWSBURY. 

THE seventeenth annual Congress of the Asso- 
ciation was opened on Monday, the 6th instant, at 
Shrewsbury, under the presidency of Beriah 
Botfield, esq., M.P., and with the support of most 
of the nobility and influential gentry of the 
county. The Town-hall was placed at the dis- 
posal of the Congress, and the members assembled 
in the Nist Prius Court, at three o’clock, to the 
number of about a hundred, when Mr. W. Burr, 
the mayor, inducted the president; and the Cor- 
poration presented an address of welcome, to 
which the president replied in the name of the 
Association. 

The president’s address occupied upwards of an 
hour and a half, and consisted of a eulogium on 
archeology, and an erudite and able dissertation on 
its usefulness; followed by a condensed history of 
Shropshire, with some account of its language, 
agriculture, industry, and arts. He concluded by 
paying a tribute to the Rev. R. W. Eyton, for his 
recently completed “ Antiquities of Shropshire,” 
and to the memory of Blakeway, the historian of 
Shrewsbury ; also to Mr. Thomas Wright, for his 
several works, and the explorations at Wroxeter. 

The members then examined the abbey church 
very hastily, under the guidance of Mr. C. E. 
Davis, F.S.A. He said it was but a fragment of 
the original church, consisting of the western por- 
tion of the nave from the central tower. The 
nave was originally of one style, but now consists 
of three Norman bays on each side, with two 
others at the west end of subsequent date. There 
never was a western tower. The central tower 
was low, with probably a lantern, as was usual in 
Norman buildings. The east end had most likely 
an apse. The chapter-house no longer exists, but 
the door from the south of the church to the 
cloister is still visible. He doubted if there had 
ever been a lady chapel. 

The style of building was Early Norman, and 
characterized by extreme simplicity. There had 
been a triforium, or blind story, and a story over 
that. He complained of the hideous modern gal- 
lery at the west end, and hoped the corporation 
would have it removed. 

Subsequently, the company examined the deco- 
rated pulpit in the garden, supposed to have 
formed part of the refectory. 

Mr. J. R. Planché, Rouge Croix, commented on 
some of the monuments. Whatever he says is 
always listened to with the greatest attention, 
and deserves some notice here. The first in order 
was one at the old south doorway, and was stated 
in the guide-books to have been dug up, prior to 
1623, where Roger de Montgomery, the first Earl 
of Shrewsbury had been buried, and the author 
and the heralds then visiting the abbey imagined 





it would represent that warrior. This figure, and 


Hugh’s, were both said to be cross-legged; but 
this one never was so. Both the legs were broken 
off, but enough remained to show that they were 
perfectly straight. If these effigies were ever in- 
tended for Roger and Hugh, they were made long 
after their death. This one was of the date of 
King John, and very interesting, — somewhat 
similar to those in the Temple Church in London, 
which were of that date. 

The next effigy was supposed to be that of 
Walter de Dunstanville, of Shiffnal, who died in the 
reign of Richard I. If this were so, it must 
have been made long after, as the cross-legged 
effigies, of which this was one, were not made 
until 1230, or later, and this would be, then, 
another instance of monuments being erected to 
individuals long after their decease. 

Another recumbent figure is in the north aisle, 
but Mr. Planché had nothing to add to what had 
already been written about it: he attributed it to 
the time of Edward II. It represents a judge, 
but it is not known whom. 

Another in the north porch was described in 
the guide-books to be in plate armour, which was 


|a great error. It was a fine old figure of the time 


of Edward III. in civil attire of state. [It had the 
mantle of state similar to those in all civil effigies of 
that period. This was removed from St. Alkmund 
when that church fell down. Another adjoining, 
also from St. Alkmund, was of the same period or 
slightly older—probably a merchant or official. 

Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., treasurer, read 
a brief paper on a unique monumental effigy 
of a sub-deacon in the south aisle—a stone slab 
of the thirteenth century was sculptured with 
a small figure below a floriated cross. The figure 
was clothed in a clerical dress with an aib, and the 
emblems in the hands and about the figure, were 
a bell, a book, a lighted taper, and what was said 
to be a chalice, but this was an error, as it was 
quite clear that the person represented was a sub- 
deacon, or some one even inferior, who would not 
be allowed to carry the chalice—he therefore con- 
cluded it was a holy-water vat. 

Mr. Pidgeon (the author of the “Guide” ) said he 
had considered it to be a holy wafer. This, how- 
ever, was generally disputed. Mr. C. E. Davis 
thought it was a representation of the pyx. 

The day had nownearly closed, and, together with 
a steady rain, prevented much further research 
amongst the antiquities of the city. The presi- 
dent, however, and a score of others, were zealous 
enough to make their way to the fine old church 
of Saint Mary’s, which was described by Mr. 
Edward Roberts, whose account differed consider- 
ably in respect of dates from the Guide-book. 
Mr. Roberts made a difference of 70 or 80 years 
in the dates of some of the parts described in the 
“ Guide.” 

He said,—it is generally considered to have been 
founded about 980, by King Edgar; bus the earliest 
portion visible in the present building is of about 
the end of the eleventh century, and from that time 
up to the last period of Lancasterian and Tudor 
specimens are to be seen here, a great part of it 
of excellent character, but some very debased and 
inferior, probably due to repairs and restorations. 
It consists of a nave and chancel (24 feet wide, 
and about 136 feet, or, including the tower, 160 
feet long); north and south aisles; transepts, 
with large chapels, north and south porches, and 
solar or library over one. The tower is Norman 
in the lower part, but seems to have been consi- 
derably altered or repaired internally. The nave 
has probably been reworked after the piers and 
arches were built, or it was the earliest indication 
of the pointed arch, scarcely differing from the 
circular. The piers were of clustered shafts of 
Early English spirit, and perhaps the earliest indi- 
cation. The clerestory is early Tudor. The chapels 
are very lofty, but much altered from the original 
character. In the arch between the south chapel 
and the nave is a table-tomb with an effigy of a 
cross-legged knight of the fourteenth century, 
very similar to the one in the abbey. The tomb 
is beautifully arcaded in the canopy-work of that 
period. 

The north porch caused much discussion; Mr. 
Pidgeon insisting that it had been built by the 
same workmen who had built the abbey, after that 
was completed: Mr. Davis and Mr. E. Roberts 
asserted that from its style that was impossible. 
It is groined and has two windows, with a central 
pillar and plate-tracery over it, with a quatrefoil. 

There is an immense quantity of very fine glass, 
brought from several places ; but it has been much 
and well repaired. 

At the evening meeting, which, notwithstanding 
the rain, was attended by nearly a hundred mem- 
bers, Mr. Botfield presided. 








Shrewsbury. He said that Owen and Blakeway 
confounded Roger de Montgomery, the first earl, 
with his brothers and uncles, and he cleared up 
the genealogical difficulties. Robert de Belesme 
was the last earl, and it might be this one whom 
the cross-legged effigy in the abbey represented. 

The Rev. Mr. Bridgeman read the Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne’s paper on Powis Land and the Earls 
of Powis: it seemed to lead to nothing very con- 
clusive. 

Mr. Gordon Hills read a paper on “ Buildwas 
Abbey,” giving a full description of the remains 
of that once important edifice, with conjectures of 
what it was in its original state. He said, this 
building is a fine example of the smaller class of 
Cistercian Abbey Churches. Every part of its 
arrangement is preserved or distinctly traceable. 
The width of the aisle on each side of the nave is 
marked, though the enclosing walls are gone. The 
convent brothers and lay dependents of the monas- 
tery were placed during divine service at the west 
end of the church. Their entrance from the great 
cloister, I think, must have been close to the west 
end of the north aisle. This position is not quite 
usual for a door, nor is it usual for a church to be 
without an entrance at the west end of the nave, 
which clearly was the case here. My reason for 
believing the door to have been close to the end of 
the aisle is, that the western of the nave arches is 
some inches wider than the others. The massive 
proportions of these arcades, and the scolloped 
capitals of their columns, indicate the prevalence 
of the Norman style of architecture; while the 
pointed arches show an approach towards the style 
which early in the thirteenth century superseded 
the Norman, the union forming the transition style 
which began about 1150. The clerestory remains 
entire on both sides, and has round-arched win- 
dows throughout. Advancing to the east we find 
between the columns indications of a stone screen, 
which shuts off the aisles, leaving them as mere 
passages; and at the end of the fifth arch from 
the west, we ascertain that the choir, or portion 
devoted to the monks themselves, commenced. 
The bases of the columns here and eastward are 
raised, so that the choir must have been entered 
by an ascent of four steps, in which proportion 
also the marks on the columns show that the side 
screens were raised, forming the back of the stalls. 
The stalls extended up to the first great transverse 
arch, and would seat about thirty-four monks, 
The number originally on the foundation is not 
known: at the time of the suppression it is re- 
ported to have been only twelve. I may here re- 
mark that from the number recorded to have 
inhabited other monasteries, we may conclude the 
whole of the lay inmates to have amounted to 
about five persons for each monk. Mr. Hills ex- 
hibited a ground plan and other drawings, which 
proved useful to the audience, in assisting toa 
proper understanding of the subject. 

Tuesday, Aug. 7, was a beautiful day, and per- 
mitted the Association to make an early start ; and 
this appeared to be necessary, for, even with inces- 
sant exertion, the earliest return was not effected 
until nine o’clock—a twelve hours’ journey with the 
same horses. The roads, too, are neither good nor 
easily hit, and our reporter was unfortunate 
enough to be on the coach, which, in addition to 
those misfortunes, lost its way, and did not return 
until after the close of the evening meeting. 

The first object of interest was Buildwas Abbey, 
over which they were conducted by Mr. Gordon 
Hills, who described carefully its various details. 
Thence they went, through a hilly country, to 
Messrs. Maw’s tile manufactory, which, not being 
an archeological subject, we may here omit to 
describe. In another number we will give an ac- 
count of this manufacture. A handsome lunch at 
Mr. George Maw’s residence ended this part of the 
programme. 

More hills and dales, and then the magnificent 
ruin of Wenlock Abbey was examined under the 
guidance of Mr. Edward Roberts, whose observa- 
tions we append. 

Wenlock Priory.—All authorities seem to agree 
in accepting the account of the original foundation 
of this abbey given by William of Malmesbury, 
and in fixing the date of it as 680. It is needless 
to say, that nothing whatever of that building is 
in existence, probably it was of timber, as was 
almost universal prior to this time, and by no 
means unusual both here and on the Continent, 
for centuries after; and it is not surprising that 
they have in consequence been frequently de- 
stroyed. This abbey, then, was founded by Mil- 
burga, daughter of Merewald, a Prince of Mercia 
and niece to Wulphere, the King of Mercia. 

Milburga’s sister dedicated herself to celibacy, 
as we gather, on account of the death of her bro- 
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thers, who were murdered by, or at least the 
murder was permitted by her uncle. Her mother 
founded a monastery at Minster, in Kent, on land 
given as compensation for those murders; and it 
is possible that the immediate cause of this foun- 
dation of Wenlock was the same tragic event. — 

Milburga became abbess, and in process of time 
a saint, and on her death was buried near the 
altar. 

The abbey does not seem to have escaped from 
repeated calamities, although they mostly arose 
from warfare, of which, from its great richness of soil 
and general wealth, as well as its population, this 
part of England was the constant theatre. It was 
twice destroyed by the Danes, and after the 
second destruction it was deserted. Some accounts 
state that it became decayed, and was deserted in 
consequence. It was not, however, untiltwelveyears 
after the Conquest, that it began to appear in 
somewhat of the form in which we now see it. 
Mr. Eyton says it is the oldest, and was the most 
privileged, and perhaps the wealthiest and most 
magnificent of the religious houses of Shropshire. 

The three abbeys which I have undertaken to 
describe to you all partake largely of the Norman 
and immediately subsequent eras. 


After the loss of the arts by the overrunning of | 


the Roman provinces by the Goths, there arose, 
in the course of time, an architecture more or less 
beautiful according to the greater or less rudeness 
of the country, and which may be considered as 
one great school which prevailed for six or seven 
centuries, the longest period of existence in any 
style without material alteration in so many coun- 
tries not under the same rule, Originating either 
in the indiscriminate application of materials taken 
from Roman temples and houses, or in a rude imi- 
tation of them, we obtain various specimens of 
one universal type. Familiar as the English must 
have been with pure Roman works, and a high 
state of civilization in common with all countries 
where Romans went, it is remarkable that, so far 
as we are able to judge from Saxon remains, the 
worst type appeared here,—not very different from 
the Norman in its elements, but differing most 
materially in the magnitude and the taste of the 
works. There was besides, on the part of the 
Normans, an unaccountable jealousy of or dislike 
towards the Saxon buildings; and, although we 
can point to a score or two of works either in part 
or wholly ante-Norman, yet they are very few as 
compared with the vast number of remains com- 
paratively perfect to this day of what was con- 
fessedly only a century orsoof later date. Except 
of the sacred edifices of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
centuries, the majority are of Saxon origin. This 
we have seen was the case with Wenlock Priory. 
Its refounding was by Leofric, Earl of Mercia, 
and Godiva, his wife, shortly after 1017; but it 
was soon again deserted, and eventually forfeited 
by their grandson in 1071. 

There are several slightly varying accounts of 
its subsequent rebuilding; but judging from the 
remains, there is nothing which indicates the 
truth of either one of them beyond the fact of the 
buildings being of different dates. The oldest 


crucifix or statue. There are two corbels or 
brackets for relics, or for saints’ statues. There 
is a drain from the centre archway. ; 

The south transept is remarkable for the evident 
arrangement made with the view of preservin 
the chapter-house beyond,—the transept requir 
a stronger wall than its aisle, and the main wall 
has either been added to or cut away so as not to 
interfere with the other side, and the arrangement 
of the arches and angle is peculiar and unique. 

The chapter-house is the only remaining portion 
of the structures commenced, as I conclude, by 
Roger de Montgomery. But, whatever the founda- 
tion may have been, it was, as now existing, never 
designed by the same architect. It is a very beauti- 
ful specimen of the semi-Norman or Transitional 
period, which prevailed generally from 1154 to 
1187. There is no record whatever as yet dis- 
covered by which we can ascertain the benefactor 
or designer of this part of the abbey. It must 
have been in the abbacy of Humbald or Peter de 
Leja. The latter was promoted from St. David’s 
in 1176. 

The walling is very elaborately ornamented 
with the interlaced arcading which has by some 


| been supposed to have caused the invention of the 


pointed arch. He called attention to the building 
of the Early English church over these orna- 
mented walls, in order to retain and preserve 
them. 

A fireplace has been inserted in the south wall 
at a much later date. The whole of these build- 
ings have been vaulted. 

The ruins have been very badly used at differ- 
ent times. A Mr. Moore, writing in 1787, says 
that many years ago great part of the abbey was 
pulled down to rebuild some houses, and only four 
years since one of the clustered pillars of the 
church was nearly levelled, and a cart was waiting 
to take it away. To the credit of the late Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynne be it said, that he, as 
well as the present Sir Watkin, put a stop to 
these depredations. 

A seal of the abbey was said to have been found 
at the church of Clun in 1760. Several views 
have been published in Grose, Beauties of England 
and Wales, Phillips, and Eyton. 

There is a popular belief of a subterranean pas- 
sage to Buildwas, of course without foundation, as 
was the case at Ufton Court and other places seen 
at the last congress. In the garden at the east of 
the church is a heap of stones: amongst them is a 
very beautiful incised tracing of Early English 
undercut mouldings, on a capital of a shaft, illus- 
trating the subject of architectural drawings 
which has been occupying considerable attention 
lately. 

Acton Burnett was reached at dark, and nothing 
was said about it. In the evening, on return to 
Shrewsbury, several papers were read, but we 
must leave further notice till next week. 





SCIENTIFIC CONGRESSES AND 
WORKMEN’S ASSOCIATIONS. 





portions are of the date of the Norman period. 
Domesday Book states that Earl Roger had made | 
the church of St. Milburg an abbey, and I con- 
sider that little besides the guest-hall (near the 
present gate) remains of that building, if it ever 
was completed, Williamof Malmesbury, writing 
about A.D. 1130, says that “ lately, however, a con- 
vent of Clugniac monks was established there while 
a new church was erecting.” Of course St. Mil- 
burg’s body was miraculously discovered, and was 
not ouly found not corrupt, but emitted the 
sweetest odours, Of the period referred to the 
chapter-house is part. All the church is of the 
massive Early English of the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. 

It was an alien priory, and in common with 
others of that class was treated with much 
severity, and suffered exactions and confiscations 
repeatedly, until it was naturalized in the time 
of Richard IL. 

Description of Buildings.—The church is cruci- 
form, with nave and aisles, two transepts, chancel, 
without aisles; and lady chapel. This I attribute 
to the time of Joybertus, who first appears as 
abbot in 1198, and died 1216; or of Humbert who 
succeeded him, at which time the abbey became of 
greater importance, and the parent of other 
ubbeys. The south greater transept has one aisle, 
and an arcade or cloister. In the aisle is a coeval 
piscina, and probably the base of an altar: the 
mortises for the parclose are in the shafts;—a 
chapel also in adjoining part. 

On the west side of this transept are remains of 
an altar, with part of the stone in the arcading 
over it cut away apparently for the head of a 





THE formation of societies of persons who are 
pursuing the various walks of ecience and art, and 
the congresses of others who are interested in 
various pursuits, are amongst the noticeable facts 
connected with the history of the past century. 
Previously to the reign of Charles II., when the 
Royal Society was founded, there were a few 
earnest men “knocking at the door” of science ; 
but in consequence of the want of concentration 
much labour and valuable information were wasted, 
owing to the want of a knowledge of what had 
been previously done. The value of union, which 
has had such an important power in advancing 
particular studies, was then unknown. 

The Royal Academy, the Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and the Antiquarian Society, were, 
after that just named, amongst the first class 
societies which were instituted in London : now we 
have the Society of Arts, the Institutes of Archi- 
tects and Civil Engineers, Agricultural, Botanical, 
Archwological, Geologieal, Zoological, and other 
societies connected with the various departments 
of natural history. Besides, there are the Ethno- 
logical, Statistical, Genealogical, and other institu- 
tions which are earnestly engaged in the worthy 
work of gaining, arranging, and distributing 
knowledge. 

It is worthy of note, that from many of the 
original stems we have new branches which are 
extending in various directions. From the ex- 
ample of the Antiquarian Society have sprung the 
Royal Scottish Society of Antiquaries and that at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, the British Archwological 
Association, the Archwological Institute; and 





throughout the provinces there have risen up 


numerous architectural, antiquarian, and archo. 


logical societies, which are ged in affordin 
materials for a complete record of the antiquities 


of the nation. 

In connection with the fine arts, there are now 
also several societies of the greatest value, 

Notwithstanding these numerous offshoots, it 
is satisfactory to find that in nearly every case 
the original institutions have increased in pros- 
perity ; and constantly we have fresh clubs and 
societies epringing up, which, each in its sphere 
serve, by the combination of those having certain 
degrees of knowledge, to pave the way to the 
general establishment of those truths which 
severally lead to the improvement of the condi. 
tion of mankind.* 

Besides the societies above mentioned, which 
have frequent periodical meetings, the important 
congresses which take place annually of those 
engaged in various walks of art and science, are 
causing most important results. To these gather. 
ings professors and men of eminence not only come 
from all parts of the kingdom, but from abroad, 
with their stores of information, which they ex. 
change with others, all getting richer by the 
transaction. The British Association may be con- 
sidered the first of those assemblages in England; 
and lately have sprung up the Social Science and 
Statistical Congresses, which are destined to throw 
so much light on peculiar conditions, that matters 
at present in doubt will be reduced to certainty, 
and legislators be enabled to provide remedies for 
those evils which have caused such great destruc. 
tion of life and health, and been the cause of so 
much vice and mischief. 

The skilful physician or surgeon, when con- 
sidering the case of a patient, proceeds as soon as 
possible to inform himself of the extent and pecu- 
liarities of the disease: the wounds are probed, 
and the nature of the constitution is taken into 
account. Then medicine can be made of more 
sure effect than if the professor was left in uncer- 
tainty. Inlike manner, social and statistical con- 
gresses will enable us to obtain knowledge of the 
exact position of affairs, and to go more readily 
to effect a cure, 

But while the great workers in science and art 
are found banded together for the advancement of 
each body, and for the purposes of mutual im- 
provement and instruction, little has been done 
amongst the various clasees of our skilled artisans 
to form, on a somewhat similar plan, institutions, 
by whatever name they might be called, which 
would have for their object the elevation of their 
crafts, and mutual advancement. 

In connection with the Architects’ and Civil 
Engineers’ Institutes, useful books and other 
means of study are gathered together. At the 
meetings members exhibit drawings or models of 
their works: the youthful practitioner finds an 
opportunity of getting his ability made known; 
and is also, by the acknowledged position of 
others, stirred to energetic exertions. 

The Painters Company of London have, to a 
certain extent, set a worthy example; and the 
chronometer and watch makers of Clerkenwell 
have founded an institution which bids fair to 


flourish, and increase the skill of those engaged 


in this important manufacture. ' 

When thinking of this important subject, the 
following question suggests itself. 

Why should not the stone and wood carvers, 
cabinet-makers, the various metal-workera, de- 
corative painters, and the numerous classes of 
skilled workmen, each have a club or society on 
a somewhat similar plan to those above met- 
tioned, into which men might be admitted in 
consideration of their ability and respectability ? 
These should be independent of the trade asso- 
ciations. Recently we had an exhibition of pugi- 
listic ability and the contention of brute force, 
which excited general attention. Far more worthy 
are those contests which take place in the plough- 
ing and harvest field, and equally useful in de- 
veloping muscular power. We have lately heard 
accounts of trials of skill which do not tend 
to the disfigurement of the human countenance, 
and the encouragement of a degraded taste. In 
one instance two farriers fought a severe battle 
in making within a given time the largest nua- 
ber of horse-shoes, of the best description. The 
sturdy smiths were enclosed within a certain 
space, and a large crowd watched the operations 
with the most intense interest. Formerly, witbin 
the recollection of many, there was a good deal 0 
this kind of competition amongst masons, brick- 
layers, and others, not without benefit. 

With the advance of the intelligence of the 


* The philosophical institutes and mechanics’ institutes 











throughout the country should not be omitted from the 
above list. 
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upper and professional classes, the British work- 
man should also improve, and to do so, should use 
means similar to those which have been so evidently 
the cause of progress with other portions of 
society. 








KENT ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue third anniversary of this society was held 
at Dover, on the Ist and 2nd of August, under 
the presidency of the Marquess of Camden, K.G., 
and was very successful. 

The report stated that 138 members had been 
elected since the Rochester meeting, and 23 more 
were elected on the Ist August, so that the total 
number of admittances to the society have been 
821. Some members, however, have died, and 
others are in arrear of their subscriptions, and the 
exact number of present members was not given. 
The second volume of the Transactions for the 
year 1859 was promised in a month. 

The principal feature of the meeting was a 
most extensive collection of rubbings from Kentish 
brasses, from the commencement of the fourteenth 
to the middle of the seventeenth century, with an 
interesting museum of antiquities. No paper was 
read on either collection, nor description given. 
The brasses of the fourteenth century were of ex- 
cellent workmanship: two or three were Flemish, 
and of much beauty in design and execution. In 
the collection were illustrations of the armour and 
dress of knights and their ladies, of priests in 
their canonicals, of citizens and burgesses in civic 
costume, with their wives; one remarkable feature 
being the large proportion who had been married 
twice. Kent is rich in brasses; and, large as the 
present collection was, there are many existing 
specimens, at Cobham Collegiate Church and 
elsewhere, which were not exhibited. The museum 
had Mr. Wm. Gibbs’s collection, from Anglo-Saxon 
graves at Faversham; Sir P. H. Dykes’s Celto- 
Romanic bow], with Christian emblems, found near 
Lullingstone, the ornaments on which have been 
recently {replaced by Mr. A. W. Franks, the 
zealous director of the Society of Antiquaries, at 
whose meeting it was exhibited; an illuminated 
MS. representing the Court of Common Pleas in 
the reign of Henry VL., from the papers of Re- 
corder Fleetwood, exhibited by Mr. G. R. Corner ; 
a Roman urn found in Castle-street; Roman 
pottery found at Alkham; a dolium and other 
remains, found at the Buckland schools in 1859, 
sent by the Rev. S. T. Moss; and Samian and 
other Koman pottery found at Caxton last month, 
exhibited by the Earl of Darnley ; charters of the 
Maison Dieu, from the Surrenden collection ; a 
snuff-box given by Charles I. to Judge Twisden ; 
and a gold case and tooth-pick presented by 
that monarch to Col. Tomlinson; the horn and 
regalia of the corporation, including the mace of 
Charles II.’s time, when the art of working in 
silver was fine; and part of the gold and silver 
cloth which formed part of the canopy at the 
coronation of George 1V., of the same texture as 
that in the time of Queen Anne, preserved at Rye. 

The buildings visited during the day were the 
Pharos and Church in the Castle, and St, Martin’s 
Priory. 

The excavations at the church had laid open 
the Saxon church to its foundation, and opened 
out a southern and a northern door, hitherto 
covered up, and gave the church a more imposing 
appearance than heretofore ; and besides this, the 
fragments of Norman work have served as patterns 
for the restoration or re-edifying, which is under 
the care of Mr. Gilbert Scott. An interment in a 
chalk cist in the nave, and a leaden coffin in the 
north aisle, have been brought to light. The 
castle was lucidly explained by the Rev. J. Puckle, 
who had caused a ground-plan to be lithographed, 
which marked distinctly the Saxon portion of the 
fortress, and all the additional towers and works 
in the Norman and Medieval times; with the 
names of the persons for whom the several works 
were executed. The account is to be printed 
entire; and, by adding dates to the map at the 
different parts of the works, a valuable guide will 
be furnished for future visitors. Of the church 
itself, the rev. gentleman said, he had always 
supposed that the ancient edifice had been con- 
structed of much larger dimensions, and of somewhat 
different materials than the Pharos itself, and at a 
later date. There were no traces of Roman tiles, 
very few of which had been found during the 
excavations and repairs now going on. Although 
our Saxon forefathers endeavoured closely to 
imitate the Roman style of masonry, still the 
difference between bricks or tiles baked and 
burnt was too apparent not to be observed; the 
Roman tiles being grooved somewhat after the 
fashion of waves upon paper; and thus they would 








sink into the concrete and consolidate the whole 
fabric.* In digging beneath, they came upon the 
foundations of what there was every reason to 
believe was the ancient Anglo-Saxon church of 
Egbald the Saxon. If this were true, the date of 
St. Augustine’s death being 605, it was at once 
clearly determined that this ancient British church 
was before his day. Mr. Puckle directed attention 
to the peculiar features of the edifice, the “long” 
and “short” work so distinctive of Saxon origin, 
and the “double splayed” windows, and various 
other indications, as corroborative of this idea: 
there were similarities to the Norman form that 
might be seen at Canterbury; but, then in this 
Norman style, they never found the “double-splay” 
upon the windows. He was disposed to date the 
foundation of this ancient church in the year 518. 
Beneath the western window, overlooking the 
Pharos, there was a smaller opening, which was 
exactly the height of a man’s cye. It had been 


recorded that the Pharos was used as a guard-| 
room, and mention was also mace of two sergeants | 
being appointed to keep lights continually burning | 


in the chancel; and it would not be an extreme 
idea to imagine that this small window enabled 
the soldiers in the guard-room to see that their 
charge was properly attended to. 

The architecture of the priory of St. Martin’s 
was explained by the Rev. Dr. Plumtre, Master 
of University College, Oxford, who, with the 
aid of Mr. Ayres, the builder, had been able to 
trace the foundation, and to form a good approxi- 
mate opinion as to the conventual church, and the 
parts now destroyed. 

The walls were constructed of rubble and 
Kentish rag, together with finely-wrought Caen 
stone. The edifice itself consisted of a nave and two 
side aisles, and was 285 feet long ; a chancel anda 
transept crossing the nave and aisles at about 145 
feet from the western entrance. ‘There were also 
two small chapels, with apsida! terminations simi- 
lar to these at Romsey, at the sides of the chancel. 
At the north extremity of the transept there had 
been a chapter-house, 54 feet long by 20 feet 
wide. There were also discovered the bases of 
nine arches on pillars, each 15 feet wide, which 
had divided the aisles from the nave (33 feet 
wide). The bases of these pillars were about 
5 feet square; the chancel or choir 40 feet long 
and about 29 feet wide. By the measurements, 
he had arrived at the conclusion that this monas- 
tic establishment must have covered about 20,328 
feet, exclusive of the chapter-house. The refec- 
tory was one of the largest and most perfect in 
England. It was 100 feet long.t In its walls 
the Caen stone was used in common with the other 
materials he had mentioned. It was of the Anglo- 
Norman period. Archbishop Corboil, in 1132, 
obtained a grant from Henry I. of the revenues 
of the monastery of Martin’s-le-Grand, at Dover, 
and erected the monastery or priory ; and, as it 
was taken possession of in 1139, it was pretty 
evident that it must have taken seven or eight 
years to construct; and the stone showed in 
places marks of fire: similar traces existed in 
the Canterbury Cathedral and Gloucester Cathe- 
dral. There was an entry in the “ Monasticon” 
which proved that these ravages were the work 
of an incendiary. Traces of paintings had been 
discovered on the walls, and beneath the windows 
might be distinguished the outlines of thirteen 
heads, the centre figure being taller than the 
others. 

A well-served dinner was provided at the 
Wellington Rooms, and 180 ladies and gentlemen 
sat down. In the evening a conversazione was 
announced, and many attended. There was, how- 
ever, little done. The Rev. J. Edge read a paper 
from Mr. Elphee, “On the Danish Vessel found 
in the River Rother, in 1822,” which attracted 
much attention at the time, and was removed to 
London for exhibition. The vessel and its con- 
tents are figured in plate 30 of Rouse’s “ Beauties 
of Sussex ;” and the paper added nothing to the 
particulars there printed; but it led to a subscrip- 
tion to raise another vessel supposed to be still in 
the sand. The evening closed with a few extracts 
from the public records relating to the Kent 
volunteers in the olden time, made by the ener- 
getic and popular secretary, the Rev. Lambert 
B. Larking; to be printed at length in a future 
volume. 

On Thursday excursions were made to St. 
Radigund’s Abbey and the church of Alkham, to 
St. Margaret’s-at-Cliffe, and to Barfrestone Church 
and the Roman camp at Coldred. 





* This was for the bond course in the Roman work at 
Dover, but flat and perfectiy smooth Roman tiles are 
found in Richborough, Pevensey, and elsewhere. 

‘ t ba refectory at Battle Abbey is 106 feet long by 35 
‘eet wide, 


Of the building of St. Radigund, or Bradsole 
(founded in 1191), little remains, and little more 
is known. The gateway is of the time of Ed- 
ward III., and on entering the square the arches 
of the buttery hatches leading to the refectory are 
found to be the only original parts left. The re- 
fectory itself has been shortened, and Leland tells 
us that the buildings had been larger than in his 
time, On the opposite side of the refectory, on the 
north of the square, are two rooms with a gable end 
and Perpendicular windows of the period of 
Henry VL., which might have been an oratory and 
ante-chapel; but all is in doubt, and must remain 
so till the foundations have been traced. A. 
Poynings and other men of note directed their 
bodies to be buried in this abbey, and hence a 
church is sup to have existed; but the 
burial-place of the monks themselves was in a 
mortuary chapelon the northsideof Alkham Church, 
a chapel distinguished for its elegant two-light 
Early English window, with shafts between the 
lights and at the sides, and an oriel window 
above, and for its Geometric (trefoil-headed) 
arcade of Caen stone, with Purbeck pillars. The 
original abbey barn is standing, and still used. It 
is large, but not too large for the grange of 450 
acres, Mr. Poynter described the few remains; 
and a good paper might have been easily prepared 
for the occasion. The abbey was much used by 
the pilgrims going to the shrine of St. James of 
Compostella, and to the Holy Land. Aldrington 
Church, in Sussex, which had passed to Hubert de 
Burgh, on his marriage with Beatrix de Warren, 
temp. Henry III., together with the church of 
Portslade, was given to the canons of this church 
for the sustenance of themselves and the pilgrims 
journeying that way: * and though the revenues 
were small, and the number of canons was only 
nine, the buildings indicate a sufficient provision 
for the pilgrims. The well still supplies the farm- 
house, built by a grantee of the site in the days 
of Elizabeth, on the side where the abbot’s apart- 
ments stood. This well is sunk for 300 feet till it 
reaches the water below the chalk, and has been 
known to be dry only once. The large pond or 
“sole” (Sax.), from which the place was named, 
and the fishing-ponds, are still to be traced, but 
are now dry. 

The visit of the society has saved the facing 
with white brick of a flint buttress to the tower 
of Alkham Church. W. D.C. 








THE ART-UNION OF LONDON 
COMPETITION, 


Tue Council of the Art-Union have reason to 
be satisfied with the response made to their 
offered premium of 100/., for a series of drawings 
illustrative of “ The Idylls of the King ; ” as, by the 
way, Mr. Tennyson and his publisher have with the 
Art-Union, considering the enormous advertise- 
ment and notoriety they have given, and will give, 
to the poem. Such a piece of good fortune has 
occurred to few authors. The forty-three sets of 
designs, consisting of 540 drawings, show a very 
large amount of talent. Some of the competitors 
have sent as many as nineteen drawings, others 
fourteen, the required number being twelve. The 
stake is a large one, amounting in fact to little 
less than a reputation, as the selected series will 
be engraved and distributed all over the world, 
and the name of the artist will be further set 
forth in the reports of the Society for years. The 
costume question has evidently plagued some of 
the competitors; indeed, if we admit that chain- 
mail did not céme into use in Britain until the 
thirteenth century, and entire plate armour until 
the fourteenth century, it will be thought that 
very few of them have preserved correctness 
in this respect; a circumstance the less to be 
wondered at, since the poet himself has not greatly 
troubled himself to do so. The period of Arthur 
must be regarded as the eighth or ninth century. 
Some of the competitors state that they have 
advisedly adopted the costume of the Romancers, 
and not of the King. What view the Council 
will take in making their selection, remains to be 
seen. 

Amongst the most excellent of the designs we 
should place, on cursory inspection, in the order 
in which they hang, so as not to convey a precise 
opinion on the subject, No. 18 (Constancy) ; 
22 (Consuelo) ; 24(A. C. N.) ; and, 25, marked with 
a Crowned Skull. The merits and demerits of 
these must be carefully discriminated and balanced 
in coming to a decision, Amongst those less 
equally clever, but deserving attention, we should 
place No. 1 (Dinon); 4 (Koppa); 5 (a Crown); 
parts very clever; 6, elegantly drawn, but mis- 








* «Sussex Archzeological Collections,” vol, XII., p. 121 
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taken in type, with a large number of added 
designs in circles around the main drawings; 14 
(red cross) ; 17 (double triangle); and 43; while 
less emphatically we might mention 31, 42, and 
some others. No. 2 and No. 86 have considerable 
pretensions, but the authors have not submitted 
the required number of drawings. ; 
Amongst the works of art purchased by prize- 
holders are some very excellent landscapes, and 
M. Durham’s admirable statuette “ Chastity, ” 
selected by Miss Rose Allason. The collection is 
further enriched by the competition statuettes 


Norman Church in the style prevalent at the time 
of Edward the Confessor. Now archwologists 
have ascertained that the Norman style was 
brought in during the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and the work was very rudely executed, 
judging from the examples of it in Westminster 
Abbey. In 1087, said the Chronicle, the cathe- 
dral was burnt down, and in 1087, that is, after 
the Norman Conquest, on the Feast of the Apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul, the foundation of the 
church was laid by Robert, Bishop of Hereford, at 
the request of Serlo, the abbot. The first stone of 





and groups, of which we have already spoken, and 
a reduced copy of Mr. Foley’s fine statue of 
“ Caractacus,” made for the Art-Union by the) 
sculptor preparatory to its production in bronze. 





SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Tue report of the select committee, occupying | 
6} folio pages, has been issued. An early clause 
says,— 





“The collections illustrating Architecture are partly 
the property of the public and partly belong to the Archi- 
tectural Museum Committee. The collections of that 
Committee are valued at 3,000/., and were brought from 
some lofts in Cannon-row to commence a National 


the foundation was then laid in the time of Abbot 
Serlo in 1089. It was completed for consecration 
in 1100; it was certainly completed sufficiently 
for the performance of service, and probably the 
nave was also finished. In 1163, or between 
1163 and 1180, the Chronicle states, the north- 
west tower fell, owing to a bad foundation: this 
fact shows that the building was a Norman 
church, and that there was a north-west tower. 
In 1222 the north-west tower was rebuilt by 
Hilarius, the sacrist, but that tower has now dis- 
appeared, aud he need not treat of it, nor of the 
chapel of the Blessed Virgin, because that also did 
not now exist. In 1242 the Chronicle said the 


Gallery of Architecture. These collections, for want of | vault of the nave was completed by the monks 


room, are at present ill arranged and crowded. They are 
much consulted by artisans employed in architecture. 


‘themselves; they did not employ common work- 


The same want of room has hitherto prevented the | ™en, and therefore he might suppose that 


Department from taking possession of the architectural the monks considered they would do the work 
casts obtained as models for the Houses of Parliament, | 


purchased by the public at 7,000/., and now costing the | 
Office of Works 492/. a year for house-room at Thames- | 
bank.”’ 

Having arrived at the opinion, that the Museum | 
in respect of its action as well throughout the | 
United Kingdom as in the metropolis is exercising 
a beneficial influence, and that it is fully deserving 
of continued parliamentary support, the com- 
mittee turn their attention to the state of the 
buildings at South Kensington, and arrive at the 
conclusion that additional space for the accommo- 
dation and exhibition of the art collections should 
be provided at once. Capt. Fowke states that the 
cheapest mode of obtaining this space would be to 
complete the quadrangle of brick buildings which 
was commenced by the Sheepshanks, Vernon, and | 
Turner Galleries, and to glaze it over. He esti-| 
mates that this might be done for 17,000/., and | 
by doing so the art collections now in the Iron | 
Museum would be placed in safety, others not | 
properly shown would be efficiently exhibited, | 
whilst space would be provided in the Iron Mu- | 
seum to receive and exhibit the architectural | 
casts. The report thus concludes :— 

“The danger arising from the use of the wooden 





better than common workmen. It is an Early 
English vault. The Chronicle next brought 
him to Tokay, a very important person in 
the building. Tokay gave Edward II. honour- 
able burial in the church, and that attracted to 
the church a multitude of visitors; all classes 
began to regard the murdered king as a martyr 
and saint; and the offerings on his tomb 
amounted to such a prodigious sum, that the 
monastery was supplied with the means of build- 
ing the church. That was, in fact, the great era 
of the church. Now Tokay, before that period, 
says the Chronicle, had constructed the south 
aisle of the nave at great expense; and we now see 
that this aisle has received an outer case ; whereas 
before it was a Norman nave with a Norman 
vault, it now presents a Decorated vault with 
Decorated ribs, and the outside also appears to be 
Decorated. It is one of the most beautiful ex- 
amples of the style; and it has this great advan- 
tage which other altered buildings do not possess: 
in other buildings the proportions very often con- 
strain the designs in the new work, and give it a 


|mixed character, spoiling both; giving, for ex- 


ample, heaviness to the Norman and flimsiness to 


schools and dilapidated houses renders it equally neces-|¢the Decorated. But this is not the case at 
sary to remove these buildings, and instead of them to 


provide at once safe buildings for official residences and | Gloucester; the south aisle isa good example of 
the art training schools. The cost has been approxi-|the Decorated. The windows resemble some in 


mately estimated by Captain Fowke at 27,000/. The com-| Merton College, Oxford. There is a variety of 
mittee recommend these works as matters of extreme | 


urgency, the completion and covering in of the quad- oe there, but the pat occurs twice. 
rangular court as a means of rescuing much valuable | The connection between Gloucester and Oxford 
public and private property from a receptacle quite unfit) was very curious. The college was founded in 


for it, the removal of the wooden schools and the/ 
dilapidated houses from considerations of safety, and, | 
therefore, of real economy. The iron building and | 
the temporary brick buildings your committee see no | 
occasion to disturb at present. They can be usefully | 
employed, and may well be allowed to stand for some | 
years to come. Your committee are by no means anxious 
to involve the revenue in large expenses for mere orna- | 
ment. The museum is yet in course of formation, and | 
they think it unwise to commit the country to a heavy | 
expense in anticipation of its wants. The committee re- 

commend that any plan which may be adopted for the 

buildings to be erected should be capable of being worked 

into a general plan which would at once fully occupy the 

ground, and be susceptible of a proper amount of decora- 

tion. Such a plan has been laid before the committee by 

Captain Fowke.” 


. 


HISTORY OF GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


WE avail ourselves of a report in the Gloucester 
Chronicle, of Professor Willis’s “Sketch of the 
History of Gloucester Cathedral,” given to the 
Archeological Institute. 

The general character which Gloucester Cathe- 
dral presents is that of a Norman cathedral com- 
plete nearly from one end to the other, but sub- 
jected to various alterations in consequence of 





1280, and the windows were of that period. Mer- 
ton College was one of the first established in 
England, and the monks of Gloucester established 
a college for their student monks at Oxford, which 
afterwards became Gloucester College. Merton 
College was founded in 1280, Gloucester in 1283 ; 
Tokay began the south aisle in 1307, so that it 
is probable that he derived the pattern of the 
window from Gloucester College, Oxford. He 
(Professor Willis) knew no other example of it. 
This shows that windows were continually copied; 
indeed there are contracts still in existence, stipu- 
lating that windows and other features shall be 
copied from those in other buildings. In 1329, 
Tokay was succeeded by Wigmore, who seems to 
have made a table for the prior’s altar, and 
he was well skilled, for the images were 
worked with his own hands. In Wigmore’s 
time began the offerings on Edward’s tomb, 
which enabled him to construct the aisle 
of St. Andrew as it now appears. The next 
person was Staunton. In his time it was that the 
prior of the ese was made an abbot, and 
also was constructed the great vault of the choir 





repairs and faults of construction. Most of the 
writers on the cathedral describe the south aisle, 
and the choir, or presbytery as it was called by 
Abbot Frocester, as Decorated, but its features 
are only plastered on the Norman wall. The 
whole transept and choir present one of the most 
— examples of architecture he had ever seen. 

ring in mind that beneath the edifice there is 
a beautiful crypt, he would give passages from 
Frocester’s Chronicle, which fixes the dates to the 
particular parts. The Chronicle said, in 1058 
Aldred the Norman bishop built the church 
from the foundation (this was in the time of 
Edward the Confessor), and dedicated it to 
St. Peter. It was, then, either a Saxon or Early 


and the stalls of the choir on the prior’s side; and 
these were built with the oblations of the faithful. 
Indeed, the monks, it is said, grumbled about the 
expense; because it was so high up, he supposed : 
they declared more money was spent in ornament 
than would have rebuilt the whole church if it had 
been properly employed. The next person con- 
cerned was Thomas de Horton, the second abbot ; 
and in his time the Chronicle states the high altar, 
with the choir and the new stalls on the abbot’s 
side, were begun and finished, and also the aisle of 
St. Paul. The work was commenced in 1367, and 
completed in 1373, Nothing more was told of the 
history of the church till they came to the time 





of Walter Frocester, who wrote the Chronicle 


| [ Ava. 11, 1860, 


which lies the facts which he (Prof, 

Willis) had stated. A commentator on i Chr 
nicle after his death tells us that amongst other 
things which Frocester built was the cloister of the 


monastery, which had been i i 
Horton, and completed to th sed Pagar dig 











e door of the chapter. 
house, and remained imperfect, emnte - sca 
great builder, and he took up this great work and 


completed it. For the rest of the h: 


istory of th 
cathedral, strange to say, there is nothing else to 


depend upon but a passage in Leland’s « Itinerary,” 
containing, as he said, “ notable thin following I 
learned of an old man, lately a monk at Glouces. 
ter.” Leland gives the facts all of a jumble 
without any regard to chronology; but, by com. 
paring his statement with the Chronicle, it appears 
that the north aisle and St. Paul’s aisle are the 
same. He should assume this asafact. Leland’s 
old man said the south aisle was made with 
the oblations; the Chronicle says that Wigmore, 
who received them, made St. Andrew’s aisle ; 
so that here was the identity of the south aisle 
and St. Andrew’s aisle established. He should, 
therefore, assume this as a fact also. Leland also 
said that Abbot Seabroke built a great part of the 
tower, which was “a pharos to all parts of the 
hills.” It is so still, at least by daylight, for a 
light is not put up at night. Then Leland says 
that Morwent erected the stately porch and two 
pillars at the west end of the nave, being minded 
to make the whole alike. We must be glad that 
he did not live to spoil the Norman by his paltry 
Early English, Now, it is remarkable that the 
only history of a late period rested on mere gos- 
sip; they found all later historians referring to 
each other, and when they got back as far as 
Willis, they found him referring to the old gossip 
on whom Leland relied. He had now done with 
history, and he would show what use could be 
made of it in fixing the dates of the different parts 
of the cathedral. First we have got the date of 
the crypt. The mention in the chronicle of a 
Saxon foundation has led many antiquaries to be- 
lieve that the Saxons commenced the church, and 
the Normans completed it. But there are altera- 
tions in the crypt of a very curious character, and 
this is a very important point for consideration. 
One curious point—he had only discovered it the 
day before—is that the chapels which radiate 
from the choir instead of being circular are poly- 
gonal, and on examining some of the stones lying 
on the grass, he found that they were arcs of 
circles. It was now clear to him that when the 
foundations of the cathedral were laid the crypt 
was planned to receive the existing superstructure 
and no other. Indeed, in its design it is far too 
complicated for a Saxon church. He rested his 
opinion on the great complexity of the plan. The 
building is in conception a Norman church from 
bottom to top; with this difference, the bases 
which were forced on the architect for reasons of 
construction compelled him to make the east end 
of the crypt polygonal. It is a very early in- 
stance of polygonal chapels: and, indeed, every 
example of other styles is early at Gloucester. 
We find the arches of the crypt ribbed rudely, 
but in parts of the superstructure they are 
not ribbed but groined. Now all the buildings 
before the Conquest had not ined but ribbed 
vaults ; and he thought some of the first of that 
construction might be claimed for Gloucester. It 
is allowed that this building had them very early, 
and they were of such rude form that we might 
think the builders of the cathedral struck out the 
idea for themselves. A slight examination showed 
that the arches of the crypt are greatly distorted. 
The statement of the chronicle that the tower fell 
down is confirmed by the state of the walls, which 
shows that the foundation of the building was 
faulty. It appears to have settled and become in 
a dangerous state, and an examination of the 
ribbed vault shows another curious fact. It is 
found that originally they were groined, so that 
the vault is not a real ribbed vault. These ribs 
have, indeed, been inserted under a previous vault, 
to prop it up. The builders saw the building 
settling in a dangerous way, and the Norman rib 
vault being understood, they applied it in this in- 
genious way. When this took place, there was 
no transept or choir, which clearly were in the 
Perpendicular style. The character of the Per- 
pendicular is that the lines run right up to meet 
the arch-heads; but in the tracery of the cathe- 
dral you get flowing lines, which plainly indicate 
Decorated. The south transept, for instance, does 
not contain work such as the Perpendicular de- 
fines; but in the north aisle there is a great 
branch which runs up to the arch-heads, so that 
we have here the Perpendicular style. There is 





also some hexagonal tracery, similar in -— 
character. Now, as regards the way in which this 
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is done,—all this beautiful tracery is laid on the 
Norman wall below. Parts of the choir are nothing 
but the aucient Norman work cut down and 
shaped; this shows the skill and economy of 
the builders. It may be supposed that this was 
done by Wigmore. He was inclined to think 
the Perpendicular style commenced in this dis- 
trict; it must have begun somewhere; in 
some places the mullion must have been carried 
up for the first time; and he knew no place so 
likely as Gloucester to have produced the 
change of style. There are no dates so early. 
The earliest is the great west window of Win- 
chester, built in 1350 or 1860. You see here a 
nascent Perpendicular design gradually changed. 
The definition of Perpendicular is that a generally 
unbroken line rises from the ground to the top of 
the arch; this showed itself here in 13388 ; where, 
then, was it more likely to have originated than 
here? The lines of the vault are peculiar to 
England, the ribs run like a spider’s web, and are 
most difficult to work out. There are earlier ex- 
amples, earlier than the vault of the aisle of St. 
Andrews, which is the earliest in this Cathedral; 
but very few buildings have such magnificent ex- 
amples as the vault of Gloucester. But there is | 
this peculiarity in this vault, that it demands 

great skill in the art of stone-cutting, so that the | 
joints may lie truly together, without which all | 
would fall to the ground. That shows that the | 
builders of the Cathedral were most skilful masons. 
This led to fan vaulting, a noble example of which 
is seen in the Cloisters; it springs from one central | 
point. The fan is not much like a lady’s fan, but | 
more like an umbrella turned inside out, because | 
the curvature of the ribs is all the same. This, 
of course, led to stone-cutting at the same curva-_ 
ture. This style of vaulting is entirely peculiar 

to England; there is no specimen of it on the 

Continent that he had ever seen, and all foreigners | 
he had consulted say they have nothing like 

it ; besides, they don’t like it ; it is uncongenial 

to their eyes, and they say it looks like a thing 

turned inside out. But it demands the greatest | 
possible skill in stone cutting. This vaulting at | 
Gloucester is clearly dated 1360, and there is! 
nothing like it till long after the reign of 
Henry VIII. ; therefore we must assume that this 

school of masons produced fan vaulting, the glory | 
of our own country. He was not saying this to pay | 
a compliment to Gloucester; to justify this he might | 
add he had put it in print many years ago; there | 
it is in print, and it has become an established fact. | 
The whole building, indeed, is full of peculiar | 
fancies. What is more peculiar than the slender | 
arch spanning the great arch of the tower, look- 

ing like a piece of carpentry in stone, and appa- 

rently holding up the vault? It is a deception, 

because it rests securely on the wall beyond. But | 
the object is not to deceive, it is built for a good | 
esthetic reason. Unless something or other =| 





provided the builders must have allowed the capi- 
tal to hang down to a level with the others with- | 
out anything to support it, or altered the arch | 
above, and thus have disturbed the curvature of 
the vault. He believed that the arch was con- | 
trived to get rid of these defects. All this appears | 
to be characteristic of a school of masons who 
were extremely skilful and glad of an opportunity 
of showing their skill, just as a modern engineer 
likes to carry his railway through a chain of 
mountains when he has a plain valley before him, 
to show his skill. The original south aisle ran 
completely round the east end of the choir. 
Abbot Staunton was determined to extend it, and 
in so doing contrived to solve the problem of 
getting a window wider than the side walls which 
contained it. Professor Willis then described, by 
reference to the plans, how the builders extended 
the side walls to relieve the new walls of the 
weight of the superstructure. He admired the 
ingennity of the middle ages, but whatever may 
be said of their skill and science shown in their 
masonry, he believed they had none. They were 
perfectly practical and most ingenious men ; they 
worked experimentally; if their buildings were 
strong enough, there they stood ; if they were too 
strong, they also stood ; but if they were too weak 
they gave way, and they put props and built the 
next stronger. That was their science, and very 
good practical science it was; but in many cases 
they imperilled their work, and gave trouble to 
future restorers. 

Afterwards Professor Willis went through the 
building, and commented on its various peculiari- 
ties and beauties. 





THaMes Tunnet.— During the week ending 
4th August, 18,033 passengers passed through, 
and paid 75/, 2s, 9d. 








THE SHILLING TELEGRAPHAGE, 


An improvement in the telegraph system, which 
we have long wished for and advocated, is now 
likely to be realized by means of various and in- 
genious inventions, constituting an almost entirely 
new mechanism for the facilitation of telegraphic 
operations, and which is already in the hands of a 
new company, “The United Kingdom Electric 
Telegraph Company (Limited),” to be forthwith 
carried into practice. 

The company will have a capital of 150,000/. 
It has been brought forward under favourable 
auspices, for the purpose, as the prospectus states, 
of establishing “a system of electrical communi- 
cation, based on the principle of the penny postage, 
to convey messages throughout the United King- 
dom at a low and uniform rate—a shilling for a 
short message, or some equivalent charge—irre- 
spective of distance.” It is Mr. Allan’s system 
of electric telegraphy which is to be adopted, 
and it is believed that this system will, from 
its great rapidity and other advantages, effect 
an important saving in primary cost and 
working expenses. The arrangement is to place 
London in direct circuit correspondence with all 
the principal towns of the United Kingdom ; and 
the promoters base their estimates of success upon 
the results achieved on the Continent, especially 
in Switzerland, where a low tariff, similar to that 
which it is now sought to introduce here, has 
realized high dividends, which have rendered tele- 
graphic stock a favourite among the investing 
public of that country. 

The improvements and inventions of Mr. Allan 
are too elaborate to be here described, and espe- 
cially without the aid of diagrams; but we may 
state that they include a complete system of mes- 
sage printing, sending, and recording, by means 
of mechanism which, it is believed, will ensure a 
rapidity of operation much more in accordance 
with the capabilities of the electric force than 
anything hitherto realized in practice. The mes- 
sages, in the first place, instead of being sent 
“by hand,” as it were, are put into the telegraphic 
apparatus ready printed in the form of punched 
paper cut out beforehand by alphabetical punch- 
ing and composing machines, or keyed instru- 
ments, which rapidly prepare them for the tele- 
graph; and the messages, in transmission, record 
themselves by special apparatus at the other extre- 
mity of the line. Resource is had to alternate 
negative and positive currents also, and to new 
pole changes or relays, for the obviation of delays 
and the general improvement of the telegraphic 
system ; so that, on the whole, as we have said, an 
almost entirely new mode of telegraphing will be 
adopted, which, if it succeed, will completely su- 
persede the old system, and compel all telegraph 
companies to adopt it (if allowed so to do) in self- 
defence, no jess than for the public behoof. 

The cheapening of telegraphic communication 
is also now being mooted in France. A Paris 
letter in the Nord says:—“The idea has been 
entertained of reducing the charge for telegra- 
graphic communication. That course would be a 
happy complement of the free-trade measures. 
The telegraphic despatches transmitted from 
offices in France do not yet amount to more 
than 500,000 f. per annum, each costing on an 
average 5 f.6¢c. That number is small in com- 
parison with the 250,000,000 of letters sent 
through the Post-office. The reduction in the 
telegraph charges would therefore be at the same 
time a benefit for the public, and a good measure 
for the administration.” 





THE CANYNGES SOCIETY: ST. MARY 
REDCLIFF, BRISTOL. 


Tue thirteenth anniversary of the Canynges 
Society, established to raise funds for the restora- 
tion of the church of St. Mary Redcliff, was held 
on the 2nd inst. Divine service was, as usual, 
first performed in the church, the Bishop of 
Llandaff preaching the sermon. At the meeting 
subsequently, the president, J. Battersby Harford, 
esq., occupied the chair. The report read showed 
that the amount of contributions last year 
was about 5007. The report proceeded :— 


“Your committee are able to announce the complete 
restoration of the stonework of the south porch, by 
means cf contributions supplied by the efforts of the 
Commercial Auxiliary Association, in whose report this 
restoration will more particularly be noticed. The stone- 
work of the east window of the Lady Chapel has been 
completed, and the stained glass, to be executed by Mr. 
Wailes, is in a forward state. The stonework of the 
north window of the Ladye Chapel is also ready to be put 
up, and means are provided for stained glass, for which 
drawinizs have been ordered. A window has been com- 
pleted in the north transept by the surviving members of 
the family of the late Mr. William me Wyld, to the 
memory of that deceased gentleman, who was a res: 














parishioner, and who assisted the restoration by his con- 
tributions and exertions, The doors of the north porch 
have been completed by the continued liberality of Nil 
Desperandum, at a cost of 66/.: the elaborate ironwork is 
well worthy of examination. A donor, whose name has 
not been allowed to transpire, has, through Mr. Church- 
warden Powell, offered to contribute another stained- 
glass window, and that at the east end of the south 
chancel aisle has been selected. The buttresses on the 
south side of the church are now completed. The internal 
reparation of the church has also proceeded. The resto- 
ration of the pillars, mentioned in the last year’s report 
of the Commercial Auxiliary Association, was completed, 
together with two other pillars by Mr. Alderman Barnes, 
and another by the treasurer, Mr. Edwards; and three 
anonymous benefactors have intimated their readiness to 
undertake the restoration of four out of the remaining 
five pillars, provided any one can be found to undertake 
the fifth. The Society of Freemasons have undertaken 
the restoration of the north east corner of the Lady 
Chapel. The work is proceeding satisfactorily, and it is 
the intention of that body to lay the chief corner-stone at 
an early period with Masonic honours.” 

The report then went on to state that Mr. 
Lucas’s munificent proposal to give 1,000/. on con- 
dition that the sum of 800/. a-year, for five years, 
was secured, had proved successful, and that the 
sum of 5,000/. was thus secured. 

A report from the Commercial Auxiliary Asso- 
ciation was read, which announced, amongst other 
things, that the “ Hall window,” in the south side 
of the Lady Chapel (by Messrs. O’Connor), was 
finished and set up. 

Dr. Symonds proposed, in an eloquent address, 
a resolution of thanks to the president. He said, 
as to the restoration he was glad that the move- 
ment had taken place in this age, for it wasa 
practical refutation of the abominable calumny 
against the age, which had been called a mere 
mechanical, utilitarian age. Thank God it was a 
mechanical age: all sorts of improvements were 
being effected for the benefit of the population, 
for spreading comfort, and for extending advan- 
tages through the land, many of which would not 
have reached the lower classes, but for mechanical 
contrivances. It was also a utilitarian age, for 
sanitary improvements were being effected, and 
great reforms were being carried out in the 
criminal and other institutions that might be 
enumerated ; but still it was not a mere mecha- 
nical and utilitarian age, for it was more of 
an wsthetical age than any that had preceded 
it. He would like to know at what time 
in the history of the nation there was so true and 
readily defined a love of art as in the present 
age—at what time more art, or a greater love of 
the beautiful, was cultivated than in the present 
day ? 

Thanks were voted to Mr. Alderman Proctor, 
to the Commercial Auxiliary Association, and Mr. 
Hatherly, theirhonorary secretary, to the treasurer 
the honorary secretary, the architect, and others. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was unanimously 
elected president of the society for the year 1861. 








EXHIBITION OF 1861 AT DUBLIN. 

Tue Irish metropolitans seem determined to 
anticipate the Londoners—in the matter of time, 
at least—as regards an art and manufacture dis- 
play ; for an ergetic movement is now on foot to 
secure that object for May of next year, in con- 
nection with the Royal Dublin Society. Triennial 
exhibitions were formerly held by that body, prior 
to the Great Industrial Exhibition of 1853, but 
since that period have ceased. The society, how- 
ever, is far more favourably circumstanced as to 
accommodation than heretofore, owing to the 
recent erection of the Museum and the Agricul- 
tural Hall, in which latter the proposed exhibition 
will chiefly be held. It is required that a sum of 
5,0002. should be guaranteed by the public, and 
at the preliminary meeting about twenty indi- 
viduals subscribed in all 1,000/. 








EXTRAMURAL INTERMENT IN RELATION 
TO THE POOR. 


DvRING some recent wanderings amongst the 
poorer neighbourhoods of the metropolis, we have 
heard repeated complaints of the additional cost 
of interment in the suburban districts caused 
by the distance to which it is now necessary to 
remove the bodies of the dead. Having formerly 
used some exertions to put a stop to the abomi- 
nable practice of intramural interment, we have 
felt it a duty to watch the working of the new 
method, and we may state some facts in the hope 
of obtaining remedies for any evil which may 
exist. 

In the metropolis, at the present time, on an 
average, 61,360 die in each year. If we take the 
moderate average of 4/. each for the interment of 
this vast multitude of the dead, the annual cost 
would be 245,4407. In ten years 613,600 people 


pected | die in the London district, and at the above rate 
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the cost of interments would amount to 2,454,4007. 
We believe that in the time just mentioned 
this sum was below the cost of the interments 
of this vast city; and it must always be borne 
in mind that these figures are constantly in- 
creasing. 

The competition of undertakers is as great 
as that amongst advertising tailors and 
dealers in health specifics. This competition, 
though liable to unseemliness on a subject so 
solemn, will in the end be productive of good, 
and cause the introduction of some plan which 
will in time tend to the further cheapening and 
increased decency of funerals. 

Before entering into further particulars, it may 
be worth while to mention the cost of interments 
at the several suburban cemeteries :— 





























j;Common 
Private Graves Parish” Graves, non- 
loners. Parishioners. 
Adult. | Child. Adit Chd| Adult. | Child. 
Saint Pancras,|@ 8. d./€ 8. d.\s. d.s.d.)@ 8. d.jés. d. 
Finchley..../4 4 6/3 10 0110 789 14 0/9 9 8 
Islington, i 
Finchley..../3 15 0/3 10 0/90 68915 01010 6 
Marylebone, 
Finchley..../5 7 6/410 688 581 5 01018 0 
Paddington, | 
Willesden ../3 14 63 4 515010 6/110 O}1 1 0 
Saint George’s, | } 
Hanwell..../412 03 7 018 0140/1 1 O01 0 6 
Kensington, | j | 
Hanwell..../412 03 7 01601201 8 61 0 6 
Lambeth, Toot- | 
ee 5 7 6413 61301061 6 O1 0 0 
Saint Giles’s, 
Camberwell, | 
Forest-hill../5 7 0413 6130 88|1 4 0/016 @ 





It will be here seen that for a common grave 
in any of the above cemeteries the charge for an 
adult ranges from 8s. 8d. to 2/. 2s.,and for a 
child, from 5s. 8d. to 12. 12s. 

We have just now before us other charges 
for funerals. For 80/. we can have such costly 
trappings of woe as mutes on horseback, hearse 
with six horses, pages, mourning-coaches with 
four horses, coachmen and footmen, a lead coffin, 
with inside case lined with silk, &c., and outside 
coffin covered with velvet ; achievements, apart- 
ments kung with black cloth, &. For smaller 
sums less pomp is offered ; but for 2/. 11s. an adult 
can be decently conveyed, together with mourners, 
to one of the cemeteries,—for 2s. 6d. less, if the 
minister is not required: an extra horse to the 
carriage would be 5s. more. A young child can 
be buried for 18s., with the exception of the 
ground. 

These figures show that if certain cemeteries 
are selected, the charge for burial, even when a 
separate grave is provided for the poor, is not 
greater than under the former _ill-conditioned 
system ; and if we could but get rid of prejudice, 
and induce the introduction of different ar- 
rangements, the cost of interments, and convey- 
ance of mourners to and from the distant sub- 
urban cemeteries, might be very much further 
decreased. 





| For Private | Common 
Graves. Interments. 
‘dults.| Child. Adults. | Child. 











Kensal-green, Harrow-|# 8. d.\é 8. ale s.d./2 8. d. 
OE. cispiecesccsevies 5 7 6412 62 2 O}1 19 


ro 0 
Swain's-lane, Highgate|5 10 6/4 16 0/2 2 0110 0 
Westminster, Earl’s- | j 

court, Brompton ....)5 7 6415 6116 O1 6 0 
Sonth Metropolitan, | | | 

Norwood.......-..- -5 7 6413 €115 O1 7 0 
Nunhead, near Peck- | | 

ham-rye ........-+-. 510 0416 G62 2 0110 © 
Abney-park, Stoke New- | | | j 

Pe SERIA ES 316 03 5 Gt 5 O10 0 
Tower Hamlets, Vic-) | | j 

toria-park ........+.- 417 04 6 61 0 0010 OF 





At the Victoria-park Cemetery, and we believe 
in moet of the above-named places, the practice 
of interring several bodies in one grave is con- 
tinned. In the Victoria-park Cemetery a space 
is devoted to the funerals of children ; deep pits 
are dug, and the coflins closely packed. We were 
teld that in some of these graves there are as 
many as twenty children buried in each. Many 
persons complain that by this arrangement it is 
impossible for parents and children to rest toge- 
ther. So great is the number of funerals in those 
cemeteries in which the charge for common inter- 
ments is suitable to the means of the poor, that 
care should be taken, and frequent inspection 
made, in order to preserve the regulated covering 
of earth (4 feet 6 inches) over the vast number of 





dead bodies, and that a sufficient space be left 
between each grave. 

In the following cemetery there is a separate 
grave for each common interment. 


City of London, Little | € s.d.j, €s.d.]s. d.]s.d. 
BUN bn sv ke scicee sass 3 7 0{219 Oj 11 047 0 





WORKS IN IRELAND. 


TuE Amalgamated Waterford County and City 

Prisons are to be rebuilt according to plans by 
Mr. Tarrant, county surveyor. Tenders will be 
received till the 10th September. 
The War Department are about executing the 
following works, viz.;—An engineer’s office at the 
Royal Barracks, Dublin ; sundry slating and plumb- 
ing work at the Royal Infirmary, Phonix-park, 
Dublin ; a similar class of work at Fermoy bar- 
racks; the renewal of embrasures at Charles Fort, 
in the Cork district; a new magazine, sbafting- 
room, &c., at Sandycove battery, Dublin Bay ; and 
altering the construction of redoubts at Tarbert 
and Kilkerrin, Limerick district. 

The building season is unusually brisk in Dublin 
and vicinity. Various works, of a commercial 
character chiefly, are in progress in the City and 
the suburbs: the southern, especially, are rapidly 
extending, and dwelling-houses are springing up 
in all directions. 

The stone-roofed church of St. Doulagh’s, 
near Dublin—the most perfect pre-Norman relic 
in Ireland—is now in a forward state of preser- 
vation, under the directions of Mr. Sloane, who 
has caused the roof and outer walls to be re- 
pointed in Roman cement, the western corner 
shored up and partly rebuilt, the west window 
restored to correspond with the east, the vaulted 
ceiling of the oratory repaired, the floor relaid 
with fire-clay tiles bedded in cement, and the stairs 
and several other portions throughout repaired. 
It is said that the square tower of this edifice 
commands a view of the Welsh mountains, and 
those of Mourne (county Down), Wicklow, and 
Wexford. 

The Court-house at Castlebar has been latel 
enlarged and improved after plans by Mr. Wilkin- 
son, of Dublin, architect. It now contains two 
courts, viz. a crown and a record, separated by a 
central hall, with ascending flight to upper floors, 
which contain grand and petty jury rooms, &c. &c. 
The wings have been elevated a story, and are 
finished with pediments and connected by a central 
hexastyle Grecian Doric portico of cast-iron, ac- 
cording to the design of the original architect to 
the building, the late Mr. George Papworth. We 
learn that Mr. Wilkinson has also received instruc- 
tions to prepare plans for a county lunatic asylum 
to accommodate about 150 inmates. In other 
respects the town is palpably “slow.” 

The summary dismissal of Mr. Deane, county 
surveyor, by the Grand Jury of Tipperary, isa 
subject for much gossip; but, as it is to be in- 
vestigated before a court, public judgment ought 
to be suspended. The right of the appointment 
and dismissal of county surveyors rests (it seems) 
exclusively with the Grand Juries; but in this 
case, on application to Mr. Justice O’Brien for a 
public investigation, his lordship’s suggestion that 
it should be accorded where a professional man’s 
character was at stake has been acted upon. 

A new Roman Catholic church is being erected 
at Crossmolina, after plans by Mr. Canning; Mr. 
McGurrin, builder. The dimensions are 115 feet 
by 90 feet ; nave, transepts, chancel, and intended 
tower and spire ; style, Gothic. Differences having 
arisen between the architect and the builder rela- 
tive to constructional questions, they were re- 
ferred to the final arbitration of Mr. J. J. Lyons, 
architect. 

The cathedral of St. Niel’s, at Longford, now 
being completed under the direction of Mr. John 
Bourke, architect, is an important classic. edifice. 
It was originally designed by Mr. Keane, archi- 
tect, and is a cruciform structure, 240 feet in 
length, and 87 feet in clear breadth of nave and 
aisles, with breadth across transepts of 130 feet. 
The nave has a semicylindrical ceiling, divided 
into double recessed coffers, springing from a con- 
tinuous entablature immediately over arched ar- 
cades, with Tonic columus at either side. A great 
portico, 96 feet in length, and a campanile, are 
yet to be erected. Mr. Bourke is also architect 
to the diocesan seminary of Holy Cross, near 
Dublin, and the building just commenced will be 
260 feet in length, and 5 stories in height, the 
principal being approached by a spacious flight of 
steps through a stone portico, supported by rec- 
tangular pillars, and containing entrance-hall, 
23 feet by 15 feet ; reception-rooms of same dimen- 
sions; study, 41 feet by 30 feet; library, 23 feet 





* This h: 
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by 30 feet ; chapel, 23 feet by 40 feet ; and class- 


rooms of various sizes. The stories above com- 
prise professors’ and sitting rooms, together with 
seventy bedrooms; and in the basement will be 
refectory, culinary offices, bath-rooms, &c. &. The 
exterior will display chiselled granite cornices and 
stringed courses, a central projection with wings 
dividing the fagade into three portions, the groins 
and dressings of the central windows being granite 
likewise, the remainder throughout of the plainest 
character. 

A parish church has been recently erected at 
Upper Cumber, Derry, according to plans fur- 
nished by the late Mr. Welland, architect to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. It comprises nave, 
aisles, and porch, with sittings for 400 persons; 
is open-timber roofed, has spire and belfry, and 
is in the Gothic style. Messrs. McElwee, con- 
tractors. Cost, 3,000. 

A memorial schoolhouse is proposed, at Dublin, 
to the late wife of the Archbishop Whately. 

Large additions are about being made at the 
Dominican Convent, Lion Hill, Dublin, chiefly 
comprising a new wing, with refectory and 
kitchen offices on ground floor ; on first floor, an in- 
firmary, noviciate, pharmacy, &c.; on other stories, 
dormitories, dressing-rooms, &c. A transept will 
be added to chancel, and have a school under- 
neath. Mr. Bourke, architect. 

The foundation-stone of the new Presbyterian 
church at Rathgar, Dublin, has been laid by the 
Rev. Dr. Cooke, of Belfast. 

A new church is to be built at Kilmatchedar, 
county Kerry, for which the foundation stone has 
been laid. Mr. McDonnell, builder. 

The Glasnevin (Dublin) Cemetery Committce 
are about having building improvements effected : 
Mr. Patrick Byrne, architect. 








VALUE OF LAND IN THE CITY OF 
LONDON. 
From a recent report of the Metropolitan Rail- 


way Company, we learn that, in anticipation of 
the extended traffic of this line and the need of 


¥|\space near the goods’ depdt at Smithfield, the 


directors have determined to purchase the whole 
of the vacant land belonging to the Corporation 
of London, on the eastern side of Victoria-street 
and north of West-street. For this, in quan- 
tity 5 acres 19 perches, the purchase-money 
has been agreed on at 179,157, of which 
60,0007. will be paid in money during the next 
twelve months, and the remainder by a rent- 
charge at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum, 
redeemable in forty years. This is about 
35,0007, per acre, so that each yard of vacant 
ground in this locality seems at the present time 
to be worth about 7/. 5s. 

This large value, which is moreover small in 
comparison with that of land in other parts 
of the City, shows the difficulty of providing, on 
the ordinary plan, within these limits, dwellings 
for large numbers of workmen, and others of 
moderate income, who are engaged in the City, 








MEMORIAL OF THE GUARDS ; WATERLOO 
PLACE, LONDON. 


Every one knows that a Memorial in honour of 
the Guards who fell in the Crimea is being erected 
in Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall, opposite to the Duke 
of York’s Column, under the direction of Mr. John 
Bell, thesculptor. The pedestal, of granite, from 
the Cheesewring Company’s quarries, has been 
ready for some time, and lately the bronze group 
in front has been set up. Of this we give an 
engraving in our present number. It represents 
a man of each of the three regiments, viz., the 
Coldstream, Grenadier, and Fusilier Guards. Each 
figure is attired in full marching costume, as they 
fought at Inkerman. These figures are between 
8 and 9 feet in height, in bronze, by Messrs, 
Elkington, from their works in Birmingham. A 
figure of Honour, also in bronze, is to surmount 
the whole. The total height of the Memorial will 
be about 36 feet... The motto, which appears in 
our illustration, will not be placed so near the feet 
of the soldiers as it is here shown, but on the 
pedestal below. 

There will be a trophy at the back, to be of 
real guns taken from Sebastopol, several mortars, 
and shot and shell being to be added to those 
already there. The devices and mottoes are only 
temporarily painted on at present, so as to be 
criticized and modified, if required, before incision. 
All must approve of the principle, even should 
they object to the details as they at present stand, 
of i ag gy Lov yy and not allowing them to 
remain the bald bare posts that they usually are 
in our British monuments. 
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THE GUARDS’ MEMORIAL, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON : LOWER GROUP.——Mnk. Joun Bett, Scutpror. 
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THE PROPOSED FOREIGN OFFICE. 


RECENTLY, in the House of Commons, Mr. C. 
Bentinck asked the first Commissioner of Works 
whether there was any objection to exhibit photo- 
graphs of the Ca’ Vendramin Calergi, the Scuola 
St. Marco, and the church of St. Zaccsria at 
Venice, in order to show good examples of the 
style of architecture which Mr. Scott now pro- 
posed to adopt for the New Foreign Office. 

Mr. Cowper believed that the photographs 
which the hon. member wanted to exhibit would 
be instructive, and that the sketches at present in 
the committee-room gave but a very imperfect 
and faint idea of the building which Mr. Scott 
would erect. But if he were to exhibit photo- 
graphs of these three buildings, he could hardly 
stop there; and, to give the House an adequate 
notion of the subject, it would be necessary to 
convert the committee-room into an architectural 
exhibition. The House would do well to attach 
due weight to the opinions of the eminent archi- 
tects who had acted as referees—Mr. Cockerell, 
Mr. Fergusson, and Mr. Burn,—who had stated 
that the sketch now in the committee-room was 
one worthy of approval for the purposes of the 
Foreign Office. 

The new design as originally made was, we 
believe, Byzantine-Italian, Some who are in 
authority afterwards treated it, if we are rightly 
informed, somewhat after the fashion of the two 
wives of a certain individual famous in story, one 
of whom picked out all the gray hairs, while the 
other removed all the black. What is left the 
public have to see. No vote will be taken till 
next year, 





LEEDS CORN EXCHANGE COMPETITION, 
WE understand that the Markets Committee of 








the Leeds Town Council, having made a final 
examination of the designs sent in for the intended 
new Corn Exchange, have decided to recommend 
that the first prize shall be awarded to Mr. C. | 
Brodrick, of Leeds; the second to Mr. W. Hill, | 
of Leeds; and the third to Messrs. Lockwood & | 
Mawson, of Bradford. 





SOUTHERN HIGH LEVEL SEWER, 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


At a meeting of the Board of Works, on the | 
8rd inst., Messrs. Lee and Bowles were accepted | 
as contractors for the southern high level sewer, | 
in the place of Messrs. Helling, on their signing a | 
proper deed, to be prepared by the solicitors of the 
board. ‘ 

A meeting of the creditors of Messrs. Helling, 
contractors for the sewer, was held a few days ago. 
The accounts, prepared by Mr. F. Kemp, showed 
liabilities to the extent of 15,132/. 17s., and assets, 
principally consisting of plant, of 13,357/. 17s., 
irrespective of what may be recovered from the 
Board of Works from moneys retained. An offer 
was made and accepted of 15s. in the pound, se- 
cured by the gentlemen who were sureties for the 
completion of the contract, which they have taken 
(as above shown) into their own hands, 





ST. HELEN’S CHURCH, BISHOPSGATE 
STREET, LONDON. 


Ir is at all times interesting to note the 
changes and record the alterations which, from 
day to day, steadily proceed in our ancient metro- 

is. New buildings rising up startle the inha- 

itants in their immediate neighbourhood with 
their conspicuous novelty, while the traveller 
almost doubts the identity of this or that locality, 
from the strange metamorphosis which greets his 
view. 

Other buildings there are, nestled in quiet 
nooks, or entombed in ramparts of brickwork, 
which, when exposed, bring long-lost features to 
light, venerable from their antiquity, and preg- 
nant with historical recollections. These last are 
pene to the antiquary, who does not pass un- 

eedingly, but notes the changes, and finds some 
fact revealed, some beauty disclosed; and thus he 
forms a useful link between the past and the 
future. 

It is in this spirit that we would call attention 
to the Priory Church of St. Helen, which, by the 
removal of some adjoining buildings, has exhibited 
portions long hidden. The nunnery was founded 
about the year 1210, and suppressed at the time 
of the Reformation. 

The interior of the church is chiefly remarkable 
as containing several fine monuments and being 
the last resting-place of Sir John and Lady Crosby, 
Sir Thomas Gresham, Sir William Pickering, Sir 





Andrew Judd, and Francis Bancroft. Externally 





it is of an unpretending character, with windows of 
late Tudor period ; recently, however, some houses 
adjoining on the south side of the transept have 
been removed, in doing which a three-light and 
other windows of an earlier date have been re- 
vealed. 

The parish finding this to be the case resolved 
to open one in the transept, as an ancient light; 
which right was disputed by the Merchant 
Tailors’ Company, who contended that they were 
entitled to rebuild: after some litigation the 
matter was compromised. The Merchant Tailors 
allow a somewhat scanty light to enter the sacred 
edifice, shut in by new and handsome offices in the 
course of erection, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Corbet. 

The parish have carefully repaired the window, 
which, by the liberality of Mr. Wm. Jones, deputy 
of the ward, has been filled with stained glass, 
with devices and descriptions. 

The glass was supplied by Messrs. Claudet & 
Houghton, from a design by Messrs. Wadmore 
& Baker. 





MASTERS AND MEN, 


THE necessity which the masters have been 
under, in many instances, from the obvious state 
of tlie labour market, to grant reasonable advances 
to the men, has,as was to be anticipated, encouraged 
others to agitate for similar advantages, so that 
matters are still in a very unsettled state. 

The movement in the building trade is, it 
is said, extending to Worcester. The carpenters 
and joiners in the employ of the various build- 
ing firms in this city have sent letters to 
the masters, requesting an advance of 2s. per 
week in their wages. It is thought probable 
that the masters will consent to meet their 
men half-way, by allowing an increase of 1s. per 
week. In consequence of a strike amongst the 
masons engaged in building the new church at 
Over, the further progress of the building is for 
the present prevented ; but time has been allowed 
for completion. The ship joiners employed by 
Messrs. Laird & Co., of Birkenhead, demand an 
increase of 3s. per week in their wages. In the 
event of this being conceded, it is said that the 
men in other departments will make somewhat 
similar demands. Messrs. Dennis, Lee,& Welsh 
write tothe Leeds Intelligencer, complaining that 
the Unionists insist upon their workmen quitting 
their employment, although “they already had 
all and more than their brethren in the trade 
were striking for,” and that the Unionist masons 
have adopted as a model the “ odious document ” 
for the coercion of the masters. The Leeds 
master masons and bricklayers have followed the 
example of the men by combining for their mutual 
benefit. Indeed, the combination extends to the 
whole of the West Riding of Yorkshire. The 
fundamental principle of the association is that all 
the members pledge themselves (and are bound 
under a penalty) not knowingly to employ any of 
each other’s workmen if they are on strike “on 
unreasonable grounds,” and if any question as to 
the reasonableness or unreasonableness of a strike 
arises, it will be left to the branch association in 
the locality in which the strike exists to decide. 
The promoters strongly disclaim any wish to 
oppose “ reasonable ” requests on the part of the 
workmen. The application for an advance of 
wages by the masons in Leeds “ had been willingly 
acceded to, but other demands which the men had 
made were such that it was impossible the masters 
could accede to them.” ——The Leeds Intelligencer 
states that the whole of the men employed at the 
various glass works at Castleford (fifteen in 
number) have given a week’s notice to leave, in 
consequence of the refusal of the masters to raise 
the rate of wages. This is said to be a general 
movement throughout the district.——The opera- 
tive masons of Halifax are demanding a reduction 
of the hours of labour from 57} to 514 hours a 
week, without a proportionate reduction of wages. 
A three months’ notice was given to the masters 
of their intention to strike, if what was asked was 
not acceded to, and the notice has just expired. The 
masters not having as yet granted the demand, 
the workmen have, accordingly, struck work.—— 
The joiners of Hull have been agitating for an 
advance of 6d. per day upon their present wages, 
and they have at length issued an appeal to the 
public for support. A great number of the men 
are at present on strike, but about thirty of the 
seventy-two master joiners have yielded the ad- 
vance.——-The opening of the Liverpool Free 
Public Library, which was fixed for the 18th 
of October next, is likely to be postponed in con- 
sequence of the strike of the joiners. The employers 
are willing to give the half-hour on the first five 














days of the week, but they object to the loss of an 
hour on the Monday morning, and hence the 
strike.———-The masons of Auchterarder have had 
a strike against their employers as to a rise of 
wages. They wished that 1s. 4d. per day might be 
added to the present rate, and the masters were 
unwilling to comply with the request. All work 
in this branch was thrown aside; but the masters 
have since, we hear, come to a good understand- 
ing with their men. 

The insane strike at Coventry still continues : 
and although a highly popular local friend of 
the poor weavers, the Rev. Sidney H. Widdrington, 
Vicar of St. Michael’s, called a meeting of them, 
at which “he was greeted with deafening shouts 
of applause,” nearly every idle hand was held up 
against him when he urged them to relax the 
stringency of the strike, and allow each to do his 
best for his starving family. Under the peculiar 
circumstances this is a dreadful infatuation. We 
observe, too, that most erroneous ideas prevail 
amongst them as to the prevalence of taste for 
French ribbons in this country, and even ip 
Coventry itself. Even were it so, the reasons 
given for preferring the latter are onerous. But the 
flourishing state of the French ribbon manufac- 
ture is as gross a delusion as the idea of deriving 
benefit from a strike under present circumstances 
assuredly is. The French ribbon weavers are in a 
state of actual distress no less than the Coventry 
ones, and from sheer want of work, too, and not 
from a voluntary strike. Most of the looms at St. 
Etienne, where the ribbons are made, are idle, as 
we happen to know, and the weavers have either 
become colliers in the vicinity, or have left it 
altogether. And the reason we have but too well 
ascertained. In France, we learn, as well as in 
this country, the fashion has veered, for the 
moment, from ribbons altogether, whether for 
bonnets or dresses, to partridge wings, cocks’ tails, 
and other feathers with wide-awake and other 
hats, and artificial fruit and flowers for bonnets, 
net quillings instead of ribbon bows and long ends 
for full dress, &. The taste for ribbons may 
revive shortly, but such is the state of matters in 
the meantime, and strikes can only aggravate the 
evil. 

In justice to the Coventry operatives (though it 
really affords them no justification for striking), 
we may here mention that the Coventry Free 
Press, which advocates their interests, states that 
“day after day appeals have been made, in cour- 
teous language, to the manufacturers, to re-con- 
sider the list, and offers even to submit to a re- 
duction of prices have been made by the work- 
men, if the employers will but condescend to prove 
the necessity for it.” 





THE DRINKING-FOUNTAIN MOVEMENT. 


A FREE drinking-fountain has been erected and 
opened at London-bridge. It has been put up at the 
cost of the United Kingdom Temperance General 
Provident Institution, and is situate directly oppo- 
site the society’s offices, Adelaide-street. Mr. J. 
Taylor, at the opening in presence of a numerous 
assemblage, remarked that we had in the metropolis 
10,000 places for the sale of intoxicating liquor, 
and it was proposed to counterbalance this, in 
some degree, by the erection of 400 drinking- 
fountains. .The great object of this movement 
was not merely to supply water to the people 
freely in the streets, but tosupply it of a pure and 
excellent quality. The supply of water to this 
fountain was furnished by the New River Company, 
and was filtered immediately on being brought to 
the fountain. The fountain was executed by 
Messrs. Wills, sculptors——The Earl of Dudley 
having offered to erect at his own cost an orna- 
mental fountain, in the Market-place, Dudley, on 
condition that the inhabitants put up one of an 
ornamental character,a committee has been formed 
for the carrying out of the latter object. A design 
has been obtained from London artists, consisting 
of six columns standing upon a pedestal, support- 
ing an ornamental canopy. A site has been granted 
by his lordship at the top of the Birmingham-road. 
The estimated cost of the erection—all stone— 
will be 2007. The design is after the Temple of 
Vesta, at Athens, 





Birkenhead. — Sir,— Amongst the drinking-fountain 
news I have never seen our rising town of Birkenhead 
mentioned. We have a gentleman who has done good 
by stealth: Mr. Joseph Craven put up drinking-fountains 
nearly two years ago. They are plain in design, and 
manufactured by Messrs. Leslie & McDonald, out of 
Peterhead granite. ‘Ihere are no ornaments about them 
that the street iconoclasts can injure. I fear the beauti- 
fully executed Middle Age designs so accurately illustrated 
in your journal will suffer from the hands of these de- 
spoilers. There should be a special enactment to punish 
them with great severity, even to the extent of penal 
servitude. R. H. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Newbury.—It is proposed to consider, at a 
public meeting, the propriety of erecting a corn 
exchange in Newbury. 

Worcester.—Mr. E. B. Evans, of this city, has 
recently purchased an estate at Whitbourne, and 
a mansion is about to be erected thereon. Mr. 
Elmslie, of Malvern, is the architect, and eight 
tenders for the building were sent in by contrac- 
tors. Of these the highest was 25,745/. by Messrs. 
Mansfield & Son, and the lowest 21,500/. by Mr. 
Broadbent. The latter was accepted. 

Abergavenny.—The local commissioners have 
nearly completed their arrangements for com- 
mencing the new water-works. The contract for 
the whole of the required new iron pipes, about 
240 tons in weight, has been taken by Mr. Spittle, 
iron founder, Newport. 

Cardiff.—New wards have been erected at the 
Cardiff Union Workhouse from designs by Mr. G. 
E. Chittenden, the architect of the new gaol. Mr. 
Webb, of Birmingham, was the contractor. The 
walls of the new wards—the floors of which were 
merely paved with tiles, and in some cases below 
the level of the ground outside—are raised upon 
the walls of the old ones, which stood in the rear 
of the workhouse premises: the washhouse and 
laundry adjoin the new wards. The men’s sick 
ward, approached from the north, is 32 feet 
6 inches by 14 feet, and 12 feet high: it has a 
boarded floor raised above the level of the ground 
outside, bath-room, lavatory, with hot and cold 
water laid on to both, and the old lying-in ward is 
altered both in size and appearance. It is now 
warmed, ventilated, and lighted the same as the 
new wards, and has also hot and cold water laid on. 

Derby.—The tenders for the erection of Derby 
Corn Exchange, according to the designs of Mr. 
Benjamin Wilson, have been examined, and that 
of Mr. Henry Bingham, for 2,985/., accepted. 

Manchester.—A large building for the A Divi- 
sion of the Manchester police has been erected on 
the site of the gas station, Albert-street, and is 


nearly ready for occupation. The building has a | 8™ 


frontage of 200 feet, and extends back into Lower 
King-street. It is in the Italian style, from plans 
by Mr. Lynde, the city surveyor, and is built of 
stock bricks with stone dressings, There is a 
parade-room 58 feet by 42 feet and 28 feet high. 
It is lighted with sun-burners in the ceiling as 
well as gas-brackets on the walls, and there are 
seats round and an extensive fireplace and oven, 
at which the men on duty may warm themselves 
and their food. Stone staircases lead to the upper 
stories, which contain a great number of rooms, 
including seventeen bedrooms, kitchen, fitted with 
cooking range, larder, scullery, clothes-room, 
baths supplied with hot and cold water, a mess- 
room fitted with tables, and a lavatory large 
enough for a dozen men to perform simultaneous 
ablations. Telegraphic communication has been 
formed with the new station. The building 
has cost about 4,000/. Mr. W. Buxton, of 
Manchester, was the contractor; and the sub- 
contracts were let to Mr. John Bramall, for 
the woodwork; Mr. Higgins, bricklaying; Mr. 
Kirkley, slating ; and Mr. George, plastering and 
painting. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Aunsby.—The church here, a time-worn edifice, 
is now undergoing a thorough restoration, after 
designs by Mr. W. Thompson, architect, Grant- 
ham. The works comprise the taking down and 
re-erection of the tower and spire, new roofs, seats, 
and floors to the naves and aisles ; and a restoration 
of the pillars, arches, and windows. The chancel 
will also be restored by the rector. The tower, 
spire, and south aisle, are specimens of Early 
English architecture: the north aisle and chancel 
are of an earlier date. Mr. John Rudd, of Grant- 
ham, has obtained the contract, and is now en- 
gaged in taking down the spire. We understand 
the funds are raised partly by a rate on the 
parish, and partly by subscription. 

Church-Stowe.—The church of Church-Stowe 
with Stowe-nine-Churches has been reopened for 
Divine service, after having been closed for restora- 














Margaret-street, London. On the principle that 
no portion of the old building that it was possible 
to retain should be done away with, the wood- 
work of the old screen now forms a wainscot for 
the walls of the baptistry, which is at the south 
side of the tower porch, and immediately at the 
left on entering the church. The pews are done 
away with, and open seats substituted, each seat 
being furnished with a complete set of kneeling 
hassocks. A new vestry has been built on the 
north side, the style being in accordance with the 
other portions of the building, the walls being 
wainscoted with some carved wood-work, removed 
from behind the altar. The chancel is stone. 
Outside the chancel arches are decorated with 
fruits and flowers, cut from the stone, and inside 
the arches are several figures of angels carved 
from the corbels, The chancel is paved with Maw’s 
encaustic tiles. The church throughout is paved 
with Maw’s dark blue and red small tiles. Ad- 
joining the chancel, on the north side, are stalls for 
the clergy and the choir, The stalls are of plain 
unvarnished oak, on each stall being carved an 
angel with a trumpet, harp, or other musical in- 
strument in its hand. The entire interior of the 
church is new, all of it being decorated. The east 
windows, indeed all the windows in the church, 
even to the belfry, are filled with stained glass, 
from Messrs. Powell & Son’s, of London. The 
church is warmed with hot air pipes, the iron 
work and gratings, with all the other iron work in 
the church, being executed by Mr. Collins, a resi- 
dent of the village. 
Market Harborough.—Some restorations and 
improvements, such as replastering the walls, 
have been carried out at the parish church here. 
A new window has been placed in the west end 
of the belfry (which is open to the church) of 
Powell’s patent plates, with aruby band. Over the 
arch dividing the chancel from the church is a 
stencil border of the vine, which helps to relieve 
the dulness of the walls. At the bottom of the 
east window has been placed a brass plate, en- 
ved by Mr. Hardiman, of Birmingham, and 
bearing the following Latin inscription :—‘“ Ad 
Majorem D.E.I. Gloriam hanc Pictam Fenestram, 
dad, F. P. J., J. H. H., A. M. W., H. A., anno 
Salutis mdecclx.” The whole of the work has 
been executed by Mr. Lee, of Lutterworth. 
Braintree and Bocking.—The restoration and 
enlargement of Braintree Church, as at present 
carried out, in the Early Decorated style, comprise 
the erection of a new and enlarged north aisle, 
with external walls of flint and stone dressings, 
interspersed with red brickwork. The north aisle 
is lighted by four large windows, with stone mul- 
lions of geometrical tracery, and glazed in orna- 
mental patterns. It will provide additional sitting 
accommodation for 100 persons. The tower has 
been denuded of its old coat of plaster, and now 
displays its original stone materials, while the 
spire is new shingled. The exterior of the chancel 
is also composed of new stone and brickwork, and 
has an east window. The open roof of the nave 
and north aisle is supported by stone corbels, 
carved. The clerestory windows of the nave are 
all new. The chancel roof is composed of old 
English oak. The gallery on the north side has 
been removed, as has also the gallery in front of 
the west end of the nave, which has thrown open 
to view a stone arch and small window in the 
tower. It is intended to remove all the galleries, 
which will expose to view the arches. All the 
high pews are to be removed and substituted by 
low benches. The interior of the tower will be 
refitted with seats, and the organ removed to the 
north chancel aisle. The whole of the south side 
of the church, which is in a very dilapidated state, 
requires to be restored. The south-west end, for 
many years used as a school-rvom, and now in a 
very ruinons condition, is to be restored, and will 
afford increased sitting accommodation to the con- 
gregation. The present alterations in the nave of 
the church have been completed by voluntary 
contributions, under the directions of Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, architect, London. The chancel has 
been erected at the cost of 400/., by order of the 
trustees of the Felsted Charity. The contractors 
are Messrs. Parmenter & Sons, builders, Bocking. 





tion purposes for the last twelve months. Under | The whole of the work connected with the church 


the direction of Mr. Hardwick, the side arch, north 


restoration is progressing, and it is hoped will 


of the chancel, has been again opened, says the} soon be completed, but much will depend upon 
Northampton Herald, the figure of the knight | the pecuniary contributions, The old bells have 
replaced in its original position under it, and the | been recast. 


monument to Bishop Turner placed against the 


Corfe Castle—The Church of St. Edward the 


north wall beyond it. The large old pulpit,| Martyr, which, with the exception of the tower, 
reading-desk, and screens have been removed, a| has been entirely rebuilt and enlarged, has been 
more appropriate pulpit, prayer-desk, and reading-| re-opened, and consecrated. The old church, 


stand being substituted, the lesson-stand, an eagle, 


which for centuries had occupied the site of the 


being supplied by Potter, of London, who also present erection, remarks the Dorset Chronicle, 
the one for the chnrch of All Saints, | was a blending of various styles of architecture in 
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a somewhat confused mass, the predominating one 
being Early English ; and to this latter style the 
architect, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, has principally ad- 
hered in the restoration. The chancel arches, 
separating the church from the aisles, are sup- 
ported by clustered columns of Purbeck marble, 
eight smaller circular shafts surrounding a larger 
central column, and surmounted by plain mould- 
ings, from which the arches spring. The arch 
between the nave and chancel is of the same cha- 
racter, and springs also from Purbeck marble 
shafts. The roof of the chancel is an open one of 
stained wood. The corbels supporting the vault- 
ing shafts are carved. The chancel, which is ap- 
proached from the nave by four steps, has been ex- 
tended towards the east, and considerably en- 
larged ; and the east end of the chancel has a 
three-light lancet window. The rails before the 
communion-table are of oak, and the space within 
them is laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles. A 
small space in the north aisle is screened off, 
and —. as a robing-room for the minis- 
ter. In the north aisle is a memorial window, 
lancet-shaped, erected by the Rev. J. C. Bradley ; 
subject—The Crucifixion. On the opposite or 
south aisle are two small lancet windows— 
“Christ blessing little Children,” and “Our 
Saviour presented to His Parents:” these were 
the gift of the architect, Mr. Wyatt. On the 
various arches of the chancel different texts of 
Scripture are inscribed : these have been prepared 
by Lady Charlotte Bankes. The columns of the 
nave of the church are said to be types of the 
Saxon age, from which spring pointed arches of 
a later period, and these are surmounted by 
clerestory windows, The roof is open and lofty, 
and also of stained wood. The chancel aisles are 
coutinued throughout, each side of the nave. 
The capitals of the columns appear somewhat 
heavy, and are carved variously with fruit, flowers, 
and other designs, some of which are yet un- 
finished. The church is seated throughout with 
low open seats—those of the chancel with finials 
at the ends, and open backs. The pulpit is low, 
carved, and panelled. The tower has not been 
touched. The arch leading from the nave is 
lofty, and the belfry which it used to contain has 
been carried to a floor above the crown of the 
arch. The space within has been screened off, and 
in it the old font, which is of Purbeck marble, has 
been placed. The west window of the tower is in 
the Perpendicular style. In the north porch the 
two original Saxon shafts have been restored and 
built in with the new work. Mr. T. Farwell, of 
Swanage, and Mr. Meadus, of Poole, were the 
builders, : 
Hagley.—The new chapel of ease at Blakedown 
has been consecrated. It is located within a short 
distance of the Churchill Station on the West 
Midland Railway, four miles from the parish 
church of Hagley. It was built by Mr. Griffiths, 
of Eldersfield, after the design of Mr. Street, 
architect. The cost of the building was about 
6001. The style of the edifice is Early English. 
The number of sittings (all free) is ninety for 
adults, and thirty for children. Provision has 
been made for warming the building after a plan 
by Mr. Mitchell, of Leamington. The church is 
dedicated to St. James. 
Worcestershire Churches,—The building and 
restoration of churches is going on with great 
vigour in the Worcester diocese. The church at 
Barbourne, near Worcester, to be founded by Miss 
Lavendor, is to be built by Messrs. Hartland & 
Addenbrooke, of Sedgley, whose tenders have 
just been accepted. The long-desecrated church 
of Cow Honeybourne, near Evesham, is at length 
undergoing restoration, a public subscription 
having been raised for that purpose. Sir Thomas 
Winnington, bart., M.P., patron of Upper Sapey, 
is now restoring the church of that parish, at a 
cost of 1,0002., one-half of which will be given by 
the hon, baronet, and the rest raised by subscrip- 
tion and a rate. Mr. Hopkins, of Worcester, is 
the architect, and the edifice will be re-opened in 
about a month. It has been nearly rebuilt. 
White Ladies’ Ashton Church, near Worcester, is 
also being restored by the same architect, and 
will be furnished with a new aisle and vestry, 
There will be a general refitting of the interior 
and removal of the old galleries. The estimates 
for this work varied from 996/. to 3807. ! 
Falfield.—The new church of Falfield, accord- 
ing to the Gloucester Chronicle, is erected on 
land presented by Sir John Jenkinson, bart., 
opposite the entrance to his park at Eastwood, in 
the parish of Falfield. It was originally a small 
hamlet in connection with Thornbury ; and the 
church was me ey with a simple bell turret at 
the west end; but as it was subsequently made 








into a district church, a small tower, surmounted 
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by an open belvidere, was substituted, presenting 
the appearance of a suitable village church, The 
style of architecture is Early Decorated. The 
arrangement of plan is that ofa nave, with central 
aisle, chancel, and a small sacristy on the north 
side of chancel. The entire length internally is 
62 feet, the width of nave 24 feet, the height 
40 feet to ridge of roof. The exterior is of native 
stone with freestone dressings, and divided into 
four bays, having a two-light window in each: 
the large east and west windows are filled in with 
simple tracery. Over the nave and chancel are 
open, stained timber roofs, with curved principals 
of simple construction. Open seats of uniform 
size are provided throughout, which, with the 
pulpit and reading-desk, are of stained deal, The 
accommodation is for 206 persons, 150 free. An 
open archway is left between the chancel and 
sacristy, in which a small organ will be placed. 
The whole of the work has been executed by Mr. 
W. B. Burchell, builder, Thornbury, from the 
designs of Mr. 8. W. Daukes, of London. 

Oystermouth, Mumbles.—The Swansea Cambrian 
states that the Oystermouth Church, having been 
almost entirely rebuilt, has keen reopened for 
Divine worship. The architecture is principally 
Gothic, with, however, variations of the Early 
Perpendicular and Norman. In the restorations 
and additions care has been taken, where the 
ravages of time would admit it, to make use of 
the old materials, such as doors, windows, Xc., 
whilst, in those places where rebuilding was abso- 
lutely necessary, the old style was imitated. Some 
of the old encaustic tiles which were found amongst 
the rubbish have been placed in conspicuous parts 
of the new walls: some tesselated pavement has 
also been preserved. In order to carry out the 
restorations and additions, upwards of 2,000/. were 
required; and the larger portion of this amount 
has already been realised: only about 200/. are 
now wanted to pay for the work completed. The 
restoration and renovation of the old tower are 
still to be seen to. The whole of the work has 
been carried out by Mr. Joseph Holtham, of Bath. 
Mr. J. Kyrke Penson, architect. 

Caythorpe.—The church here is undergoing 
considerable alteration under Mr. G. G. Scott, 
architect. Mr. Scott’s clerk of the works was at 
Caythorpe on the 16th ult., and made a special 
examination of the spire, the result of which is 
said to be that the upper part is to be taken down 
to the extent of 40 feet and rebuilt. It seems 
that the bulge in the spire for the first 50 feet 
was right, but from that point it had been carried 
up straight, instead of to the line directed. 





THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE, 


THE erroneous construction of the great 
Atlantic telegraphic cable is now made but too 
manifest by the recent attempts to lift it on 
the American side. 
be quite rotten, so far as regards what was 
meant to constitute the chief stay of its strength, 
the heavy iron wire covering twisted round 
the central core. In some instances, on the 
other hand, the cable was actually lifted solely 
by the strength of the copper wires and gutta 
percha of the core, surrounded by the ponderous, 
rotten, and useless iron covering. Generally, 
however, the cable parted at length in all the 
continued attempts to lift it, doubtless not from 
rottenness of the core, but from the undue weight 
of the rotten covering. Where this covering had 
itself been protected by tarred yarn it was sound, 
as was the yarn. The cable has been abandoned, 
but we think prematurely, since the core was 
sound, and might, though not continuously lift- 
able, be perfectly workable, for all that appears, 
across the entire Atlantic. Of course, the cover- 
ing will be equally rotten, but it was towards 
either shore where any actual breakage, by the 
mechanical action of the sea, was most likely to 
occur; and were new extremities of better con- 
struction joined on to the main portion, we do not 
see why the whole might not yet be made work- 
able, if, as is said, the gutta percha and copper 
core be entire so far as has been seen. Could not 
the main portion be tested, at least after a similar 
riddance of shore lengths on this side of the 
Atlantic? Meantime, however, the American end 
has been lost, but the spot is buoyed. On the 
whole, nothing could have been in more complete 
accordance with all we have remarked and sug- 
gested as to this cable than the result as now 
published. It would have been infinitely better, 
and far cheaper, to have simply laid the uncovered 
core; but that, farther protected merely by tarred 
yarn, would have constituted a far more reliable 
cable for the purpose than the stupidly ponderous 
and costly iron one actually laid, 


SCOTLAND. 


Dundee.—The Misses Baxter, of Balgavies, and 
David Baxter, Esq., of Kilmaron, are named as 
those to whom Dundee will be indebted for a 
beautifully situated park of thirty acres. The 
piece of land marked out for purchase lies on the 
east side of the town, on the high ground imme- 
diately to the north of Springhill, between the 
Arbroath and Forfar roade: it commands, from its 
elevated position, a fine view of the Tay, the sea, 
and the magnificent ranges of hills which stand 
piled up like banks of summer clouds to the 
north. 

St. Andrew’s.—The new town-hall, commenced 
two years ago, now approaches completion. It is 
placed exactly opposite the Town Church in Sonth- 
street, and extends about 120 feet down Queen- 
street, also running southwards. The design is by 
Mr. Henderson Hamilton, architect, Edinburgh. 

Bo’ness.—The clock and bell-tower, designed by 
Messrs. Brown & Wardrop, Edinburgh, is at length 
all but completed. It is a square Gothic edifice of 
four stories, rising to the height of 75 feet, and is 
in keeping with the architectural character of the 
town-house. The lower portion forms a vestibule 
to the town-hall, through a large archway with 
heavy bottle mouldings—a flight of steps leading 
from the lower‘court. On each side of these steps 
are heavy ornamental stone pillars and stone balus- 
trade. The pillars will be surmounted with metal 
lamp-posts. The second and third stories form 
the bell-room, and externally are buttressed to 
the third string course, which marks the com- 
mencement of the clock-room. The roof, of zinc, 
is flat, and hidden by the parapets. The bell 
weighs 950 lbs.: John C. Wilson, founder, Glasgow. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Christchurch Cathedral.—This edifice stands 
upon the site of an ancient nunnery, founded in 
the eighth century by a Prince of Oxford, father 
of the Saxon saint Frideswide. The Times says,— 
According to the legend, the beauty of Frideswide, 
who presided over the nunnery, attracted the atten- 
tion of the Mercian prince Algar, who determined to 
carry her off by force. To evade his pursuit the pious 





It has been found to| 


virgin concealed herself for a long time in a pigsty, 
and when this unsavoury place of seclusion no 
| longer availed, the daring lover was visited with 
| blindness until he repented of his evil designs, 
| through the intercession of the saint. This story, 
|which is like a thousand others, will be told in 
| ample detail by a window which is to be placed in 
the cathedral, and is now about half completed by 
| Messrs. Powell & Sons, of Whitefriars. The saint 
|is first shown in her childhood, trained by pious 
|preceptors. Then she wanders a little into the 
pleasures of the world, typified by a sort of flower- 
| garden; but she soon cuts off her hair, that she 
|may live in holy retirement. Next comes the 
astonishment of the presumptuous Algar, at his 
want of success in his attentions to the virgin. 
Then the Mercian army, misled by an artful pea- 


| sant, fairly marches round St. Frideswide, who is 


hidden in akindof ditch. With the concealment 


of the fair saint in the sty, where she fervently 


prays, surrounded by a literally “ swinish multi- 
tude,” the completed portion of the window, con- 
sisting of two lights, terminates; but the cartoon 
for the fourth light is already painted, embodying 
the incident of the prince’s miraculous blindness, 
and the deathbed of the saint. The work is 
executed on the old mosaic principle, each separate 
colour being represented by a separate piece. 
Mr. E. B. Jones, the artist who has designed the 
composition, has treated the subject in a thoroughly 
Medieval spirit, pursuing the tale with an almost 
childlike love of minuteness. The peasant-boy 
who misleads the Mercian army, by pointing over 
the wrong shoulder, is clearly the originator of 
the phrase, “over the left,” now frequently used 
by modern Anglo-Saxons, with less pious inten- 
tions. 

Tarring Church.—The stonework window of 
the early Perpendicular period, consisting of five 
lower compartments with a full tracery head, at 
the east end of the chancel of the church at West 
Tarring, has just been filled in with painted glass. 
The design of the upper portion of the three 
centre lights, says the Brighton Gazette, is the 
Ascension, with the eleven apostles grouped 
around. The north opening contains St. John 
the Evangelist ; and the south, St. Andrew (the 
patron saint of the church), with their respective 
emblems. The compartments are connected by 
the ornamentation of passion-flowers on a ruby 
ground. The lower portion of the compartment 
contains—Ist. The Nativity; 2nd. The Baptism 
by St. John; 3rd. The Crucifixion; 4th. The 








Entombment; 5th. The Transfiguration. In the 











































































































tracery of the upper portion of the window are 
represented Angels, the Holy Trinity, St. Andrew’s 
Cross, with foliations of roses, figs, Ke. Beneath 
runs the memorial inscription, in memory of John 
Thomas Longman, of Waterloo Place, London. 
There now only remains to complete the restora- 
tion of this old church, on which upwards of 
3,000. have been expended, an entire renova- 
tion of the chancel, a duty which belongs to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, as appropriators of 
the rectorial tithes. 

Christchurch, Hants. — A large memorial win- 
dow has been erected at the east end of the north 
choir aisle, in the Priory Church of Christchurch, 
Hants., by Admiral Walcott, M.P., to the memory 
of his parents, Col. Walcott, commandant of the 
Christchurch Volunteer Artillery, in the French 
war, and his wife Catherine, aunt of Admiral 
Lord Lyons. The four lower lights are filled with 
designs representing the Nativity, Crucifixion, 
Resurrection, and Ascension of Our Lord, executed 
by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud. The only remain- 
ing east window in the church is that of the Lady 
Chapel. The window was erected under the direc- 
tions of Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, the architect em- 
ployed in the restoration of the church. 

Miscellaneous.— A stained glass window has 
been put up in Glasgow, to the memory of 
Mrs. Hemans, the poetess. The architectural 
features of the window comprehend two principal 
lights, with a bold circle, and two curved span- 
drils above them. In each light, two groups of 
figures in panels appear between as many smaller 
medallions. The subjects of the four groups 
(selected by the committee of the subscribers) are 
Miriam singing—her Song of Triumph, the Pre- 
sentation of the Youthful Samuel by his Mother, 
Deborah judging Israel seated beneath her Palm- 
tree, and the Salutation of the Virgin Mary by 
Elizabeth. The upper circle contains a fifth 
group, representing another Mary seated at the 
Saviour’s feet, and receiving from his lips the 
happy assurance that she had chosen the good 
part which should not be taken away from her. 
The architectural accessories are of the Renais- 
sance period, and not very elegant. This win- 
dow constitutes one of three in the apse. The 
centre one is of three lights, and will be in 
its glass of like character, to the memory of 
Alexander Knox, whose writings on the parables 
contained in Matthew xiii. are so well known, and 
from which the subjects will be chosen. The 
other will be a fac simile of the Hemans one, 
differing only in the subjects. All the side win- 
dows, too, are to be filled with memorials, some of 
which Mr, Warrington (the artist of the preced- 
ing) is already making designs for.——The same 
artist has in hand some works, 18 feet high, 
and 8 feet 6 inches wide, in one expanse, 
for the apse of Whitchurch, Salop. Two of 
them are erected: the third, now in hand, re- 
presents the Ascension, the figures of which 
are fully life size. He has also recently erected 
the five-light window at the west end of the north 
chapel of the parish church of Halifax ; and has 
now nearly finished two others for the north side 
of the same ante-chapel. The subjects of these 
are,—1. Moses receiving the People’s Gifts; 
Moses lifting the Serpent; Moses anointing 
Eleazer. 2. Rebecca at the Well; Abraham 
offering his son Isaac; Melchisedec blessing Abra- 
ham. All these are mementoes of the Waterhouse 
family. Mr. Warrington has also erected a me- 
morial to Mr. E. D. Brockman, late M.P. for 
Hythe, in Newington church, Kent, the subject, 
the Good Samaritan. And he has recently put in 
six in Cheriton church, near the above-named. 








FLAT-ROOFED COTTAGES. 


I aM much obliged to your correspondent 
“C. D.S.,” for his inquiries relative to the roofing 
of the cottages referred to in his letter, as it affords 
me an opportunity of giving additional informa- 
tion to that which has already ap in the 
pages of the Builder; and, if I enter at length 
into the subject, it is simply for the purpose of 
bringing into notice a description of roofing which 
I consider a cheap, efficient, and water-tight cover- 
ing, and one, as “C. D. 8.” observes, that might be 
advantageously substituted for lead, or other ma- 
terial, under a variety of circumstances. 

I will first remark that “tiles and cement” 
have been used for some time in the suburbs of 
London as a covering for small buildings, and fre- 


| quently also, I believe, in lieu of the ordinary roofing 


for houses. It commended itself to my notice for 
the following reasons. 

If it is required that a tank, or reservoir, be per- 
fectly water-tight, cement is adopted. If we wish 
to make a soft, porous brick, used in an external 
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wall, impervious to moisture, we cover it with 
cement. In fact, its frequent use for hydraulic 
purposes at once stamps cement as a material 
especially adapted for all purposes where it is 
desirable to exclude the penetrative action of 
water. 

It is, without doubt, highly important that the 
materials used in a flat roof of this construction 
should be the best of their kind. The tiles ought 
to be bard-burnt, and true on the surface. Port- | 
land cement is the best for bedding the tiles, and 
should be tested, as sometimes, if confined, it 
will “2Zow.” The sand should be sharp, and 
washed, and mixed with the cement in equal pro- 
portions ; and it is not necessary that the layer 
bet ween each course of tiles be more than sufficient 
to thoroughly flush the work, so as not to leave 
any interstices. 

Where small surfaces only have to be covered, 
it is best to avoid timber, and to lay the tiles with 
a slight curve on rough centering; but, where a 
large building is roofed in this manner, timber is 
necessary. In such cases the scantlings should 
be as slight as possible, care being taken to sup- 
port the same until the work has set, when, if 
properly done, there is no fear of deflection. It is 
desirable, in laying the tiles on the timber, that 
the laths, or reeds, on which they are placed, should 
not be secured to the joists, so that, if the timbers 
shrink, the tiles would not then be disturbed. 
An arrangement of slight wire-work would, 
perhaps, be a good substitute for laths or other 
material. I do not recommend that the last 
course of tiles be rendered with cement; but, if 
they are of a porous quality, a coating of tar and 
oil will fill the pores, and tend to resist the action 
of the frost. A thoroughly bard-burnt tile will 
render this precaution unnecessary. 

I will now reply to the several points raised by 
your correspondent. 

First,—* C. D. 8.” can scarcely have understood 
the construction of these roofs, or he would not 
have alluded to a “leak in the joints.” In the 
three or four courses of tiles used each joint of the 
underlying tile is covered by that immediately 
over it; and, the whole being thoroughly flushed 
with cement, a leak could only arise from a crack 
through the entire thickness. A crack in any 
material, whether lead or slate, will let the 
water through; and I do not claim exemption 
for this mode of covering under such circum- 
stances. 

Second,—One outlet being, in most instances, 
sufficient, as the flat can ke laid with a fall to any 
given point, and one large stack pipe only being, 
therefore, requisite, there is much less chance of 
stoppage than with ordinary roofs, where several 
are necessary. My plan is to have a slightly 
raised parapet all round, and a cement lip at the 
outlet to the head of the stack pipe; and, as the 
tiles are laid over the walls before the parapet is 
fixed, it tends to keep the walls dry instead of 
damp. 

Third,—I am not aware that in this country 
roofs are used as a promenade ; but of this I am 
eatisfied,—that a roof such as I have described 
will bear a test of this kind equally with any 
other material; and as for snow or other aceumu- 
lation, the evenness of its surface would facilitate 
the removal of such with far greater ease than is 
usual, 

Fourth,—There is no reason whatever why a 
roof of this kind should not project beyond the 
face of the external walls: the joists can be con- 
tinued over 2 or 3 feet, if necessary, and corbels 
of wood, brick, or stone, to suit such projections, 
be introduced with effect: in fact, the covering 
forms a most efficient coping. 

Lastly,—Whether flat roofs are “ intensely 
ugly” or not isa matter of taste. I admit that 
the elevation shown in a previous number of the 
Builder was a very plain affair; but, as the object 
sought was economy, simplicity was necessary. 








MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE 
LABOURING CLASSES. 


Str :—Various references have been made in 
the Builder to the low rate of mortality in model 
lodging-houses, Allow me to say it would be very 
surprising if it were not low, for the fact is, that 
we are not allowed ¢o die upon the premises. As 
soon as a lodger is afflicted with mortal illness, he 
is removed to die either in the workhouse or the 
hospital. In the report lately published by the 
Press of lodging-houses belonging to the society 
of which the Earl of Shaftesbury is the head, this 
house (George-street) was set down as having no 
deaths during the previous year. Sir, the truth 
is that three men were taken out during that year 
whom it had pleased God to afflict with sickness 
unto death ; two of them to St. Giles’s workhouse : 
one lingered a few weeks, the other a few days: 
the third was taken to the hospital and died the 
same day. Another reason I think is the migra- 
tory manner in which the lodgers come and go: 
it would (I think) very much surprise you to 
know the many changes there are in the course of 
a few months. Statistics are powerful for good or 
evil: every fact should be known; so that, when 
the figures are published, the public might be 
confident they were the very fruth: if they 
are not true the calculations made from them 
must be deceitful also. It is not an untruth to 
say that these men did not die in the house; but, 
if not an untruth, it is a suppression of facts, and 
Jesuitical in the extreme. 
I myself, and I am sure my class, appreciate 
the efforts made by influential persons to better 
our condition; but, if they want the work well 
done, they must keep a strict watch over their 
servants; as, if they are not looked after, the 
management of these houses becomes very lax, and 
the comforts and health of the inmates are injured 
in consequence, 

A LODGER OF SOME STANDING. 
George-st. Lodging-house, Aug. 6th, 1860. 
*,* We print this letter with no desire to 
throw discredit on the efforts of the Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes, 
but simply that truth may be elicited. We take 
the opportunity, moreover, to make an observation 
in connection with the society. We are informed 
that some of its officials have desired to make it 
known that they did not approve of an account 
which was given in our pages recently of a visit 
to the houses belonging to the society, and were 
surprised that we should have permitted the 
appearance of a letter from one of the tenants who 
was dissatisfied. For many years, with pains and 
much personal exertion, we have advocated and 
advanced the objects which the society are sup- 
posed to have in view, and have uniformly sup- 
ported and applauded the doings of the society 
itself, On the occasion in question we sent a 
trustworthy person to report to us, and have no 
reason to doubt his good faith. We must here, 
however, at once say that we care nothing what- 
ever for the society: whether or not its officials 
are pleased with the course we adopt gives us no 
concern. It is the cause we have at heart, not the 
society; and it is quite possible that we have been 
too easily satisfied with their doings. That there 
have been tergiversation and misappropriations on 
the part of officials is notorious; and it is quite 
possible that, if we should be led to inquire fully 
into the management, and to state the precise re- 
sults, they might have less reason to be satisfied 
than they now are, 





THE WEDGWOOD MEMORIAL COMPE- 
TITION, BURSLEM. 


Sir,—By the award of the committee for the above 
building we find the second premium is given to a design, 
‘Pro bono Publico,”’ placed No. 4 in the report by the 
architects selected to assist the committee in their deci- 
sion, while ours, ‘‘ Jus supra Vim,’ returned as No. 2 in 





If, however, “C. D. 8.” will call at 21, Exeter 
Hall, he can see some other drawings, which will 
satisfy him that, by an inexpensive arrangement 
of brickwork for parapet and cornice, a very fair 
effect can be produced; and that flat roofs are 
incapable of being treated with a variety of pleas- 
ing forms and arrangement is a fact 1 have yet 
to learn. 

A good foundation for any building is of course 
most desirable; and, with such, I am convinced 
that, if tiles equal to those made in Staffordshire 
are used, and good cement, a roof of such mate- 
rials would constitute a substantial, durable, and 
perfectly watertight covering. 

I have adopted it in several instances, with a 
most satisfactory result, and shall be happy to 
afford any additional information, if requi 


the same report, is placed as No. 3 by the same committee. 

We contend, in face of the report, that the second pre- 
mium is honestly due to us, and, as we only know the 
result by a communication in your columns, we ask 
of the committee, through you, why it was that the 
selection of ** Pro bono Publico” for this premium was 
mace? 

Without further calling into question the decision of 
the committee, we may be permitted to remark that it is 
singular the best design should, in the majority of instances, 
as in this one, emanate from a ‘local’? man, 

WicGinoton, Benner, & Moxnis. 





APPOINTMENT OF Assistant SURVEYOR, WoL- 
VERHAMPTON.—The General Purposes Committee 
have appointed Mr. John Wakeford, of Brighton, 
as assistant surveyor, and to assist the borough 
surveyor in examining and making plans of the 
existing sewerage. There were thirty-three can- 





N. E, ENS. 


didates for the office. 








THE “BUILDER’S” LAW NOTES. 

Payment of Bills, §c.—By an Act passed this 
session, whenever any bill of exchange, draft, or 
order, haying thereon an adhesive stamp, shall be 
presented for payment, the person to whom the 
same shall be presented shall, upon paying the 
same, write, or impress on the stamp the word 
“paid.” In default there is a penalty of 20/.— 

Stamp Act of 1860. ‘ 

Penalty on late Stamping—By fhe same Act 
the penalty on stamping after the proper time, an 
agreement subject to a sixpenny stamp duty, is to 
be only 12., if the subject matter be under the 
value of 20/. 

Minerals.—The owner of the surface of land is 
prima facie entitled to all below it, and those who 
claim property in the minerals, must show some 
grant or conveyance by the owner of the land, or 
by his ancestors, or by the Crown. The rights of 
the grantee depend on the terms of the deed, but 
prima facie, if the minerals are to be enjoyed, it 
will be presumed that a power to get at them has 
also been ted as a necessary incident.— Row- 
botham v. Wilson. 

Policy of Assurance.—An ironmonger insured 
his life as “ J. P. esq. of S. Hall” (giving full name 
and residence), omitting to state that he was an 
ironmonger. It has been held not to be such a 
misrepresentation or concealment as would render 
the policy void.— Perrins v. Marine and General 
Travellers’ Insurance Company. 

Dividends.— Stamp Duty. — A correspondence 
has lately taken place between the Board of 
Inland Revenue and the London and Westminster 
Bank, by which a point is settled respecting 
which some doubt existed in the mercantile 
world. The question was whether a person autho- 
rized by a shareholder to receive his dividends at 
the bank, should be the holder of a power of 
attorney, and it has been decided that sucha 
document is not necessary, but that a draft on 
demand, with a penny stamp, is sufficient. 

Railway Company.— Coals.—It has lately been 
decided by Vice-Chancellor Kindersley, that 
trading in coal is not within the powers of a rail- 
way company, and an injunction was issued to re- 
strain a company from such trading as being 
illegal in itself, and also contrary to public policy. 
— Attorney-General vy. The Great Northern Rail- 
way Company. 

Waterworks.— Rating. — A waterworks com- 
pany obtained water in a certain parish, and con- 
veyed it by mains and aqueducts through several 
parishes, but sold it only in the last of these 
parishes. It has been held that it is not a correct 
principle of rating to ascertain the value of the 
apparatus, and to divide it between the several 
parishes through which the water is carried, be- 
cause the value of the occupied land may differ 
very much. The point was not decided as to 
which parish should make the rate.—Putney 
Parish y. The Chelsea Waterworks Company. 





RECENT PATENTS.* 

Screw Wrencues.— J. Ferrabee, Stroud, 
Gloucestershire. Dated 20th December, 1859. 
The moveable jaw is made to slide freely on the 
bar or stem of the handle, and it is fixed to or 
retained at any part thereof by means of a sliding 
wedge, which is introduced between the back of 
the bar or stem and the sliding-jaw. The wedge 
is carried by a strap from a sliding-piece, which 
slides readily on the bar or stem, and the sliding- 
piece can be moved to and fro thereon by means 
of a worm or screw carried by the sliding-piece, 
taking into a toothed rack formed on the bar or 
stem. The screw or worm may be so mounted on 
the sliding-piece that it may be readily thrown in 
and out of gear with the worm, so as to be able 
to adjust the screw-wrench or spanner with greater 
rapidity. 

WATER-TRAPS, AND THE APPARATUS EMPLOYED 
IN THE MANUFACTURE OF THEM.—d. HZ. Johnson, 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London. A Communication. 
Dated 20th December, 1859. According to the 
ordinary mode of making water-traps, two bent 
pipes are soldered together, and are consequently 
found to be very liable to break at the seam by 
reason of the tin being eaten out of the solder by 
the action of acid, and also by reason of the 
straining of the traps from the settling of build- 
ings, such traps being found to be generally 
thinnest at the bends, where, in reality, the most 
strength is required. In constructing water- 
traps according to this invention, these objections 
are completely obviated, as the entire trap or 
bend is cast in one piece; but, as a difficulty 
would occur in withdrawing the core, it is pro- 


* From the Engineer, 
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posed to employ a core of a peculiar construction, 
which constitutes one of the main features of this 
invention. This improved core is made of metal, 
and consists of segments of the bend put together 
separately upon a series of square blocks joined 
together by links, the segments fitting into dove- 
tails on the actual surfaces of the blocks, in such 
a manner that they will form a curved metal core 
of a round section, the end and lateral joints of 
the component parts being sufficiently close to 
ensure a smooth surface in the pipe or trap. A 
hollow cylinder is screwed on to the end of the 
bend, on which cylinder is shrunk a ring, which 
fits a shoulder in the end of the core, and presses 
them against the screwed cylinder, which thus 
holds the core firmly. The cylinder, with the 
bent core screwed on, is placed in the mould, and 
by drawing the other half of the core (for the re- 
verse bend) tightly against it all the end joints 
will be closed, whilst the dovetails, if properly 
fitted, will hold the longitudinal joints tight. The 
metal is now poured in so as to completely enclose 
the core, and when sufficiently cool the core is 
withdrawn by first unscrewing the cylinders and 
removing them, then inserting a sheet-metal pipe 
in the trap to hold the segments of the core in 
their places, whilst the plugs are withdrawn by 
means of a hook, leaving the segments inside, 
which latter are easily removed individually; 
leaving the cast metal trap clear. 


Screw-Currineg Macuines. — H. B. Barlow, 
Manchester. A Communication. Dated 24th 
December, 1859.—This invention consists, first, in 
an improved combination and arrangement of | 
levers, rods, stops, and springs with the holding | 
head of a screw-cutting machine, for the purposes | 
of opening and closing the cutting dies; secondly, | 
in an improved chuck for screw-cutting machines, | 
the improvements consisting in furnishmg the in- 
side of a ring witha recess and cams, and the out- | 
side with a spring-catch, lever-cam, and locking- | 
stud, the said ring being used in combination with 
adie, box, cap, movable stud, and an eccentric 
lever, which is placed on the face-plate of the run- | 
ning head of the screw-cutting machine. 

CusHIoninG Rartway Cuatrs, Prniars, Pires, 
Girpeks, &c.—Z. Truss, Darlington, Durham. 
Dated 27th December, 1859.—The patentee claims 
the filling or otherwise coating of animal or vege- 
table fibres with alkalines, cold and hot grease, 
pitch, tar, or other greasy substances, and the ap- 
plication of the same for packing or cushioning for 
railway chairs, pillars, girders, engines, and other 
machines and pipe-joints. He also claims the ap- 
plication of animal or vegetable fibres not coated 
or otherwise filled with alkalines for packing or 
cushioning for railway chairs, pillars, girders, 
engines, and other machines. 


PREPARING YARN FOR SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH 
CaBiEs.—Z. 8. Magnus, Adelaide-place, London- 
bridge, and W. Sinnock, Brompton, Kent. 
Dated 28th December, 1859.—This invention con- 
sists in saturating yarn, twine, cords, and strands 
of hemp or other fibrous material, with a compo- 
sition consisting of India-rubber, gutta-percha, 
vegetable or other wax, resin, pitch, with or with- 
out other matters, 








Books Received. 
Catalogue of the Works of Art forming the Col- 
lection of Matthew Uazieili, Esq., Hanover 
Lodge, Regent’s-park. By J. C. Robinson, 


F.S.A., Member of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
Florence. Privately printed. 


Ir all the treasures of art and vertu to be found 
in the United Kingdom were gathered together, 
they would form a whole that would astonish the 
world. When a portion only was sent to Man- 
chester the eyes of cultivated men from abroad, 
who knew something of their own and our public 
collections but nothing of the interiors of our 
houses, were opened ; but even this gathering gave 
no idea of the multitude of scattered valuables 
that éxist in Great Britain in small collections and 
our old country residences. Wonderful men were 
those artists and art-workmen of old,—workers 
with the pencil, the chisel, and the burin; ena- 
mellers, potters, chasers, jewellers, die-sinkers, and 
inlayers, still putting to shame the art-workmen 
of these nevertheless great days,—these days of 

eneral knowledge and scientific discovery,— these 
} of steam, electricity, and ph phy! 





Mr. Uzielli’s collection, of which Mr. J. C. 
Robinson has prepared an elegant catalogue, ap- 
pears to be one of great excellence. Some of the 
gems of it are known to the public through the 


liberality of the owner, who has at different times 
sent them to the Brompton Museum, as, for ex- 
ample—not to mention smaller and more ancient 
works—Henri Ley’s remarkable picture, “ Mary 
of Burgundy giving Alms to the Poor,” and Gib- 
son’s “ Venus,” both commissioned by the owner 
from the artists. 

By the way, if we are not misinformed, the 
same sculptor’s more elaborately coloured “ Venus,” 
concerning which so much has been said, is now 
in the English Custom-house, and will shortly be 
visible in this country. 

In the catalogue before us Mr. Robinson de- 
scribes 1,026 specimens, including a large number 
of engraved stones. The headings comprise, be- 
sides, glass ware, Venetian and antique; Majolica, 
pottery, enamels, antique and cinque-cento jew- 
ellery, vases, bronzes, pictures, &c. &.; and to 
each are prefixed introductory observations. As 
an example, we take some of his remarks on 


Majolica Wares. 


“With respect to the composition and methods of 
fabrication of the Majolica Wares, the pdte, or body, is a 
mere common clay or terra cotta, usually of a brownish 
or yellowish hue. When the pieces are finished on the 
wheel, and have taken their appointed shape, they are 
first thoroughly dried, and then fired or burnt in the fur- 
nace: in this state, the ware is technically called biscuit 
(bisevtto). The glaze is applied generally by immersion— 
i.e., the substances composing it being reduced to a fine 
powder, and mixed with water to the consistence of 
cream, the piece to be covered is dipped into this liquid 
contained in a large vessel. The porous nature of the 


| biscuit ware speedily causes the moisture to be absorbed, 


and the g azing material then simply adheres to the piece 
as a soft coating liable to be removed by the slightest 
touch : on this surface the painting is executed, with the 
enamel colour simply ground up or diluted with water. 
It is here that the wonderful executive facility of the 
Majolica painter is displayed, as the nature of the ground 
requires the work to be done at once: the outlines, for 
instance, must be drawn at a single stroke, and not a 
touch can be erased. The surface is so absorbent that, if 
the point of the brush charged with colour be allowed to 
rest on it, for even the briefest instant, an unsightly blot 
ensues. After the execution of the painting, the piece is 
fired a second time, being on this occasion enclosed in a 
case or “‘ saggar”’ of terra cotta, to protect it from the 
direct action of the flames. In the furnace, the crude 
pulvernlent covering fuses into a glossy enamel; whilst 
the painting, executed on its surface, sinking in and be- 
coming indelibly incorporated with it, assumes at once a 
degree of power and brilliancy of tint very different to its 
previous crude, raw aspect. 

The most remarkable variety of Majolica is the iridiscent 
lustre ware, which reflects metallic lustrous tints, of 
various colours, according to the angle at which the light 
strikes its surface. The secret of the ruby lustre, which 
appears to have been used principally at Gubbio, was lost 
even in the sixteenth century. Giorgio Andreoli, known 
as ‘Maestro Giorgio,’ was one of the most successful 
artistic manufacturers of the lustred wares: he lived be- 
tween 1470 (?) and 1552 (>). The oldest date as yet noticed 
on any piece of Majolica is 1475.” 





Miscellanea. 


MEDALLION Portrarts.—We have lately ex- 
amined with much pleasure a number of medallion 
portraits, in low relief, executed by Mr. Kuntze, 
of Newman-street, Oxford-street, a young German 
sculptor, lately resident in America. The medallions 
include portraits of Mr. Hawthorne, the author of 
“ The Scarlet Letter ;” Mr. Motley ; Mr. Cropsey, 
the American painter; Mr. Bennett, the author of 
“ Baby May;” and several others. Some groups 
in bas-relief, lately produced by him, suggest to 
us that Mr. Kuntze’s skill might be turned to 
advantage in architectural works. 

Musica Taste.— Amongst the signs of advance- 
ment which may be noticed is the development of 
a musical taste amongst the working classes 
throughout the country. In Northumberland and 
Durham bands for the practice of instrumental 
music have been formed by the colliers in connec- 
tion with numerous large works, and instead of 
cockfighting and other brutal sports, contests of 
musical skill, or meetings on a large scale for 
harmonious purposes, are common on holidays, In 
other districts, in the Potteries and several great 
manufactories in the metropolis, bands have been 
formed. This leads to good results, and affords a 
degree of intellectual amusement which has a 
humanizing effect. At the Caledonian Institution, 
the Foundling Hospital, and elsewhere, are trained 
companies of juvenile musicians, from which have 
been picked many able performers. The gathering 
lately at the Crystal Palace gave some idea of the 
extent of this movement amongst the intelligent 
working classes. In public gardens, in the suburbs 
of London, music is made a chief source of attrac- 
tion, and the best music is brought within the 
reach of all.—A. B. 

Buritpers’ Horsts.—Sir, If I may presume to 
claim the remarks on “ Builders’ and Contractors’ 
Hoists,” which I find at page 495 of the Builder, 
as intended for my new hod-lifts, &., I can but 
feel greatly obliged by your kind recognition. 
The application of water-pressure (suggested by 
you) might, I think, be carried out with advan- 
tage in some large contracts, but in the generality 
of small contracts perhaps it would not be quite so 
applicable. There is a quarter-size model in the 
Museum of Construction, South Kensington, and 
I am invited to exhibit a model of our “ waved 
wheel,” 12 feet diameter. I beg to call your 
attention to this novel form of wheel, and its 
general applicability for hoisting-machines, for 
mining, and especially for paying out long lines of 
electric cables, as a single wheel could be made to 
pay out a cable with the least possible strain, and 





In his notice of Gems the author alludes to the | at any speed.—Gro. Jonson. 


great caution now required in judging of the 


Wuitet’s Parent AIR-PURIFYING VENTILA- 


authenticity of such works, and gives these general | rors.—These ventilators are well spoken of by 


rules, which may assist in judging of 


The Genuineness (i. e., the Antiquity) of an 
Engraved Gem. 


| Dr. James Copeland, Professor Gardiner, of the 
Royal Naval College, and others. They are de- 
scribed as being “ portable or fixed, and of various 
forms and capacities, for the purpose of supplying 


“ First, the ancient gem engraver seldom bestowed his | purified, medicated, perfumed, warmed, or cooled 


time and talent on an inferior stone; so that, although | 
sometimes found on | 
stones of fine quality, on the other hand the highly-finished | vate rooms, 


coarse and inferior engravings are 


air, for sanitary and other uses, in public and pri- 
ships, mines, hospitals, sick-rooms, 


engraving is rarely, if ever, seen on a bad stone : the work | workshops, manufactories, sewers, chimney-shafts, 
and the stone, in short, were generally of corresponding } &e. ; for preventing the injury of clothing, furni- 


quality. Secondly, as (in intaglios) the ancients were | : . : . 
accustomed to examine them by transmitted light, | ture, pictures, &e., in houses, and goods = shops, 


homogeneous and semi-transparent stones were, asarule, | by cleansing the air of such places; and they are 


preferred to cloudy and mottled ones, especially for deli- | raeommended for COOLING THE AIR IN INDIA.” 
cate works. The back of the stone was, in all cases, | 


carefully levelled and highly polished ; and, as a rule, the 


engraving itself is nearly always highly polished ;—a 
degree of finish, which, on account of the great extra 
labour it involves, is seldom bestowed on modern works. 
Any supposed antique intaglio of highly-finished work, if 
not polished in the “ incavo,”’ or hollows, of the design, 
should be looked on with great suspicion, and is, most 
probably, a forgery. 

In cameos, the field, or ground, of the work is generally 
highly polished, whilst the flesh, or nude figure, is often 
lett mat ; the drapery and accessories are often, however, 
polished. The field, or ground, selaom shows much | 
margin beyond the subject ; and, when the design is small 
in proportion to the extent of polished background, it is, 
as a general rule, an indication of recent origin. If there 
is any signature or inscription on the stone, it should be 
in relief or cameo, like the rest of the design: inscribed 
characters are scarcely ever incised, or cut in, on ancient 
cameos. It is important to observe the material, or 
peculiar stone, employed in cameos, certain varieties of 
stones being almost a sufficient guarantee of the antiquity 
of a work, whilst others are as equally indicative of a 
modern origin : experience only can, however, inform the 
observer on this point; but, after all, the study and 
observance of the art displayed in the work itself is the 
surest guide. The connoisseur, imbued with a true feel- 
ing for art, will speedily be able to distinguish, as by a kind 
of intuition, the true from the false ; whilst many material 
indications in the styles and methods of execution of a 
work, to be acquired only by minute observation, come in 
aid of his judgment.” 


The examination of a collection such as is here 
catalogued is not very flattering to our art- 
progress. Reflected on rightly, indeed, and com- 
pared fairly, the position of several art-industries 
amongst us is little other than disgraceful. 








The air to be purified is brought into contact with 
water by the action of the fan of the ventilator, 
water being well known to be capable of purify- 
ing air brought in contact with it. A large 
amount of organic matter, of miasma, and of 
malaria, is soluble in pure water, but lime water 
may be used, and disinfectants such as the chloride 
of lime, Sir W. Burnett’s, Condy’s, or Macdou- 


| gal’s disinfecting fluids may also be mixed with 


the water when it is expedient to use only a small 
quantity of water. The air may also be impreg- 
nated with medicine, perfumes, or the components 
of sea water, by the addition of the substances 
respectively necessary to the water used; and the 
temperature of the air is regulated by that of the 
water. The ventilators assume various forms, 
such as the hand ventilator, which is a small fan 
ventilator moved by hand, and adapted for occa- 
sional use in a sick room, to supply pure air, and 
to prevent contagion; or the water-force ventila- 
tor, which is to be connected with a vessel of 
water at the distance of 4 feet at least above it, 
and means provided for carrying off the waste 
water from it: this fan is moved by the force of 
the water issuing from a Barker’s mill, and the 
air is purified by the same: a modified form of 
this ventilator is recommended to arrest and carry 
down the solid particles of smoke in flues, and to 
ventilate sewers, and arrest the impurities which 
arise from them. 
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Gas,—At the annual meeting of the Stirling 
Gas Company, a dividend of 8 pei cent. was 
declared. Gas is being made in Copenhagen 
from a sort of peat, which is reported to pro- 
duce a light whiter and stronger in flame than 
coal gas. 

Deroporizinc Sewacr.—We hear that a com- 
pany is being formed in Manchester, with a capital 
of 20,0002, to work a chemical and mechanical 
process, patented in England, France, and Belgium, 
by Mr. B. Standen, of Salford, for deodorizing and 
concentrating town sewage, with the view of en- 
abling towns to sell their manure at a profit, 
instead of (including collection) at a loss. It is 
stated that the plan has been in operation for the 
last nine months in the manufacturing township 
of Hyde. 

Tue INVENTOR OF VULCANIZED INDIARUBBER. 
The New York Tribune records the death, in that 
city, on the Ist instant, of Mr. Charles Goodyear, 
the inventor of the art of vulcanising indiarubber. 
Mr. Goodyear was born in New Haven, December 
29, 1800. The disease which terminated his life 
had its origin in the severe and long-continued 
privations and anxieties which he suffered, and 
struggles which he made, in order to perfect and 
introduce into public use the invention of vulcani- 
sation, to which his whole life since 1839, the date 
of the discovery, has been devoted. 

Antiquity or Stexcrt.—In the “ Philosophical 
Transactions ” for 1738 we read that Procopius, in 
his “Historie Arcana,” says, the Emperor 
Justinius, not being able to write his name, had 
a thin, smooth piece of board, through which were 
cut holes in the form of the four letters J V S T, 
which, laid on the paper, served to direct the point 
of his pen: his hand was guided by another. 
Possibly, this way likewise has given the hint to 
the first of our card-makers, who paint their cards 
in the same manner, by plates of pewter or copper, 
or only pasteboard, with slits in them in forms of | 
the fi that are to be painted on the cards, | 
Such is the art of stencil, which has been applied, 
in our time, to decorating the walls of rooms, as 
well as to the marking of linen.—Zimbs’s Curi- 
osities of Science. 

Statcves.—We mentioned that the Sturge 
Statue Committee had decided upon requesting 
three sculptors to send in designs or models for 
the statue and fountain to be erected as a memo- 
rial of the late Mr. Joseph Sturge. The three 
gentlemen selected are,—Mr. Peter Hollins, Mr. 
John Thomas, and Mr. E. B. Stephens.——The 
clay model of the proposed statue, at Glasgow, to 
the memory of the late Mr. James Lumsden, in 
the studio of Mr. Mossman, will probably be 
despatched to London during August, to be here 
executed in bronze. The figure appears with a 
loose overcoat. The statue is 8 feet in height, 
and is intended to be placed on a pedestal of 

12 feet. It is to be erected on the esplanade in 
front of the infirmary, of which institution he was 
treasurer for many years. 


LvpcaTe Hii anp its Associations.—The 
Belle Sauvage, till very lately, afforded a curious 
specimen of the players’-inn yard, where dramas 
were enacted previous to the building of the- 
atres with roofs. Ludgate-street was famous 
for mercers’ shops in Stow’s day, and one of the 
old class, which has maintained its ground for 
upwards of a century (Hilditch’s), still remains. 
At No. 65, the corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
lived John Newberry, for whom Goldsmith wrote 
“Goody Two Shoes” and a history of England. 
At “the Dunciad,” Ludgate-street, D. Griffith 
published the “ Monthly Review,” No. 1, 1749, 
perhaps the first of our critical journals. Front- 
ing Old St. Paul’s, Digby, Winter, Grant, 
and Bates were executed, January 30, 1606, for 
their participation in the Gunpowder Plot. In 
1792 was discovered a barbican, or watch-tower, 
near Ludgate, forming part of London wall in 
1276 (a fragment of it is preserved in St. 
Martin’s-court, opposite the Old Bailey); and in 
the same locality, in 1800, a sepulchral monu- 
ment was dug up. It is dedicated to Claudina 
Martina, by her husband, a Roman soldier. A 
fragment of a statue of Hercules and a female 
head were also found, and are preserved at the 
London Coffee House. At No. 32, for a long 
period, was the famous establishment of Rundell 

& Bridge, goldsmiths and diamond merchants. 

Flaxman’s shield of Achilles, in silver gilt, was 

executed here, as was also the imperial crown for 

the coronation of George 1V., 1821. At No. 45, 

pele gph cage 8 aosons his “ Everyday Book ;” 

and it has still some splendid shops, especiall 
that of the Everin mes Baise te 





: gtons, so remarkable for its 
display of rich silks and costly Oriental shawls.— 
City Press 
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Brastep.—The new national schools in this 
village were formally opened on the 23rd by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The building, which 
is situated in the village, was designed by Mr. 
Waterhouse, architect of the new assize courts at 
Manchester, and carried out by Mr. Singer, of 
Westerham, at a cost, inclusive of site and all 
extra charges, of 1,200/. 


Harkow-on-THE-HILL.—The foundation-stone 
of the new literary institution was laid on Wed- 
nesday last, by the Rev. M. Butler, head-master 
of the school. The style is Gothic, with red brick 
facings and Bath stone doorway, tracery, windows, 
and dressings. The building consists of library, 
reading-room (with open-timber roof), and apart- 
ments for keeper. The works are being carried 
out by Mr. R. Chapman, builder, at a cost of 800/., 
from the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Charles Laws, architect. 


Cuvrcn Srrvcx sy Liguryinc.—During a 
recent thunder storm a flash of lightning struck 
the spire of Newark church, and the damage is 
estimated at 60/. It appears that the lightning 
entered at the north-east side of the steeple, 
injuring a portion of the stone-work, and thereby 
making an opening, which can be seen from 
the clock-chamber. This is the third time this 
edifice has been struck within the space of twenty- 
three years, and still there is no lightning con- 
ductor ! 


Hore ror THE Batp.—“ Will Warners,” of 
Stratford-on-Avon, whose casts of Shakspeare are 
known to some of our readers, writes as follows,— 
“Some six months I took a cast from the head 
of a bald-headed gentleman. My material was 
the pure Derbyshire plaster, mixed with a little 
clay from Brosely. Strange to say, a beautifal 
crop of down has sprung up on the gentleman’s 
bald head. He attributes it to the cast being 
taken, the results of the material. If so, let all 
try it, and anyone can doit. I have devoted my 
time to casts many years, but never have had to 
record so strange an occurrence as the growth of 
hair after the cast was taken. I wish some of 
your correspondents would state the cause, and 
whether our bald-headed countrymen might with 
safety try the experiment.” 


CoMBINATIONS OF WORKMEN.—The Middlesex 
magistrates sat on Monday in last week at the 
Guildhall, Westminster, specially to hear an ap- 
peal by John Goppin against a conviction by Mr. 
Corrie, the magistrate, for an offence against the 
Act relating to combinations of workmen. The 
appellant, John Goppin, was in the employment 
of Mr. Aneley, builder and joiner, in Whitecross- 
street; and he, with about thirty others, it may 
be recollected, struck against two men in the 
same employment who were working under the 
document. Being a member of the Association of 
Master Builders, Mr. Aneley brought the case be- 
fore the executive committee, and it was resolved 
to proceed against Goppin, and the result was that 
the magistrate before whom the case was heard, 
upon the evidence that was adduced before him, 
convicted and sentenced the appellant toa month’s 
imprisonment, the Act not giving the option of a 
fine. The only question raised on this appeal was, 
not whether, in fact, but in the strict construction 
of the clause under which the conviction was 
made (George IV., c. 129, s. 3), the appellant had 
made “a threat.” The Court held the conviction 
to be good, and confirmed it, with costs, against 
the appellant, who was then ordered to be sent to 
the House of Correction, in the terms of the 
conviction, for one month. 


PappIneTON WorkiInc Men's Reapine- 
Rooms.—Sir,—In your impression of the 21st 
ult., an article appeared, headed, “The Wants of 
the Artisan in London,” wherein you very justly 
alluded to the necessity of providing the industri- 
ous classes with the means of intellectual im- 
provement. I beg to inclose you a copy of the 
last report of an institution established (now 
upwards of three and a half years) for the above 
purpose, by a few gentlemen in Paddington. 
Although not on a very extensive scale, still it has 
so far succeeded that our numbers last winter 
were about 300. To publish this would be more 
than I could expect; still I wish you to know 
that such an institution does exist ; and when our 
report for the present year is printed, I will take 
the liberty of forwarding you a copy.—JaMEs 
StubzinGs, Librarian. 


*,* Various classes appear to have been estab- 
lished. The library is increasing: lectures are 
sometimes given, and the reading-rooms are open 
every evening but Sunday,—all for a subscription 
of 7d. per month of four 


weeks, or for 63, 4d. a 





year. 








Hatirax.—The corner stone of a new chapel 
has been laid at Ambler Thorn for the New Con- 
nection Methodists: cost, about 1,100/. Mr. 
John Dearden, of Halifax, is the architect. 

THE SHor Scn-Biinp Nvisancr.—At Ipswich 
this dan nuisance seems to exist as in 
London and elsewhere; but as a local commis- 
sioner of the pavements has just received a serious 
blow from one, the evil will likely be remedied. 
The particular blind with which he had come in 
contact was not 6feet high. At a recent meeti 
of the local commission the sufferer brought the 
subject under consideration. The town clerk 
said the height was laid down by Act of Parlia- 
ment at 8 feet. After some conversation the 
committee resolved that the surveyor immediately 
take steps in the matter: 7 feet appeared to be 
considered enough, but to this we demur, as a very 
ordinary sized person walking along the pavement 
with an umbrella on a rainy day would still be 
annoyed by these abominable nuisances, which 
ought to be clear of the heads, hats, and umbrellas 
of all and sundry the lieges. We only wish 
some London commissioner of pavements had the 
necessity of ridding us of these detestable projec- 
tions knocked intv his own skull for once and away : 
we should then have some hope of the many 
offenders against the law being brought to book 
about them. 

A New Patent Fire-Escare.—Dr. R. Gar- 
diner Hill, of Inverness Lodge, Brentford, has re- 
cently introduced a fire-escape which consists of a 
rectangular framing of wood, bound together by 
means of tie rods. The bottom part of this frame 
is formed of a lattice-work of thin iron. One side 
of the frame is made with a half door, to afford 
facility for getting out of the escape. The frame 
is covered at the bottom and round the sides with 
non-inflammable canvas. A ring is securely fas- 
tened to the floor or window-sill of the house, and 
to this ring is simply hooked the end of a chain 
carrying a block through which the tackle of the 
escape is rove. The whole of the tackle and block 
are kept inside the frame when the escape is not 
in use, the hooking of the block chain to the ring 
being the only thing to be done when the escape 
is required to be brought into use. The lowering 
rope is thrown to the persons below, or the occu- 
pant of the escape may lower himself by its means. 
The escape is then hauled up to bring down other 
persons, or for removing property from the upper 
part of a dwelling. The frame of the escape is 
fitted with castors on the inner side, and when not 
in use it stands upon them, and is covered with an 
ornamental cover, which converts the escape into 
a convenient ottoman. It can be used also asa 
dressing table; for which purpose it is placed on 
its side, and fitted with a loose deal top and muslin 
hangings in place of the cushion. In this way the 
fire-escape may at all times be kept near the 
window from whence it would be used if required. 

Gas IN THe Unirep Srares.—Our Trans- 
atlantic cousins are still, in respect to the price 
and consumption of gas, much in the same position 
in which this country was when we first originated 
the gas movement, some twelve or fourteen years 
since, in the Builder. Prices are absurdly high, 
and the natural consequences are that dividends 
are low, and scarce. As the American Gas- 
light Journal of 16th ult. states, there are in 
England no less than fifteen gasworks to one even 
in the metropolitan state of New York. But no 
wonder when the high prices and the low divi- 
dends are considered. Prices in the States gene- 
rally seem to range from two and three dollars up 
to seven, eight, and even ten(!) per 1,000 cubic 
feet, and dividends from 3 to 5 per cent. on the 
former, to none at all on the latter. The American 
Gaslight Journal, however, being convinced that 
“there are not less than 20,000 gasworks yet to 
be built ” in North America, has the enlightened 
policy to urge on, their chief constituents, the 
companies, our own now fully confirmed and 
established principle of lowering the price that 
the dividends may be raised. “ ‘There is no ques- 
tion,” remarks the editor, “that the lower the 
cost at which good gas is furnished, the greater 
will be the consumption, and necessarily the 
greater the profits to the manufacturers.” And 
he is of opinion that “this is beginning to be 
understood by the companies,” and “the sooner 
it is acted on,” he adds, “the better we are sure 
it will be for themselves.” Meantime, a vast 
field lies fallow in the States. Pennsylvania itself, 
which owns more capital in gas than any other 
state in the Union, has only 48 gasworks in its 
63 counties, for a population of 4,000,000. And 
so of other states which are still worse off for the 





best light in general use, either with us or with 
themselves, The number of gasworks in 36 states 
at present is only 381. 





